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His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, I am happy to think 
that I am relieved of the necessity of doing anything more than 
preside and call upon Lord Cecil to address you. Let me only 


say this. I am for three reasons delighted to be present here 
this evening : first, in order that I may prove, so far as I can, my 
deep interest in the welfare of this Institute. I remember dis- 
cussing its origin with my very close friend, Lionel Curtis, and I 
am only sorry that I have not been able until this evening to realise 
what a wonderful and beautiful substance his dream has achieved. 
I hope that now that I am more in London I may have other 
opportunities of appreciating the admirable work which it does. 
In the second place, I am glad to have this opportunity of 
proving what, indeed, ought to need no proof, that as a citizen 
of this country I am passionately concerned in the welfare of the 
League of Nations. In the third place, I am delighted to be here 
in order that I may call upon my old and very dear friend Lord 
Cecil to speak to us. For there is no man in England, I would 
almost say in Europe, to whom we would more willingly listen 
on the subject of the last Assembly of the League of Nations, 
He has made his personality felt throughout the whole of Europe 
in his advocacy of the League and of its ideals, and if sometimes 
he has shown conspicuous courage, some would even say audacity, 


in his proposals, he has contributed an element without which 
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no great cause can make any real progress in the world. There 
have been times when it has been well for the League to be 
reminded of its limitations, of the necessity of keeping in contact 
with the realities of European life, and indeed of the world’s life. 
There have been other occasions upon which it has been very 
necessary that the League itself should be reminded of the tasks 
which it is called upon to fulfil, and sometimes it has required the 
sort of courage that Lord Cecil has always shown to bring the 
League to face the tasks which yet await it and without which 
its great work would remain unachieved. 


Lorp CreciL: The Hague Conference formed a somewhat 
dramatic preface to the Tenth Assembly of the League of 
Nations. All who were interested in the prospects of the 
Assembly watched for weeks the proceedings in the Dutch capital 
with anxiety. If the Conference succeeded all would be well. 
But if there was a breakdown, the Assembly would meet under 
very difficult conditions. No one could say what might happen, 
and there were some who thought that it might be the best plan 
to hurry over the Assembly as quickly as possible, dealing with 
only routine and uncontentious matters. 

Fortunately, a few days before the Assembly met, an agree- 
ment was reached, the sky cleared, and the prophets of evil 
changed their tone to one of cheerful and confident anticipation. 
It may have been partly for this reason that the social turmoil 
at Geneva was even greater than usual. The Delegations were 
themselves numerous and fully staffed. Over fifty nations were 
represented by I forget how many Prime Ministers, Foreign 
Secretaries, and other eminent personalities. 


Ambassadors cropped up like hay, 
Prime Ministers and such as they 


Grew like asparagus in May, 


—though I fear I cannot add that “ Dukes were three a penny.” 

Besides the Delegates and the staffs, there were Members of 
Parliament, distinguished writers, Professors of International 
Affairs, a concourse of journalists, and an army of Americans. 
When I saw what the hotels were like, not to speak of the lobbies 
of the Assembly Hall and the Secretariat, I was not sorry that 
I was myself lodged two or three miles from the centre of the 
town. 

The British Delegation arrived with unusually full instructions, 
which had been elaborated in concert with all the interested 
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Departments of State. Three Cabinet Ministers graced it by their 
presence, and two women. Indeed, apart from myself, I think it 
may claim to have been among the most distinguished of those 
which have represented this country at Geneva. Each of the 
Ministers made a notable contribution to the opening Debate. 
Mr. MacDonald spoke first, and gave an account of British foreign 
policy not only in relation to what are called strictly League 
matters, but also touching on all the chief international topics 
of the day. Thus he referred to the Hague Conference, the 
Palestine disturbances, and the new policy in Egypt. He 
touched on the Anglo-American negotiations, and their bearing 
on the disarmament work of the League. And he announced 
the intention of the British Government to sign the Optional 
Clause, and his hope that the Dominions would do the same. 
It was just such a statement as the representative of one of the 
leading Powers ought to make to the most important Assembly 
in the world, and it is much to be hoped that the example thus 
set will be imitated by the Ministers of other great countries in 
years to come, so that the world may be annually informed where 
each of those countries stand. 

Mr. Henderson’s speech was differently conceived. A severe 
critic of the Prime Minister might have thought that though 
his speech was in itself excellent, a less elaborate utterance would 
have been more attractive to the hard-bitten diplomatists and 
politicians who constitute the actual Assembly. However that 
may be, no such comment could be made on the speech of the 
Foreign Secretary. His was a carefully phrased description of 
the League programme of his country—a programme afterwards 
carried out in almost every detail. 

Admirable as these two speeches were, I am not sure that 
that of the President of the Board of Trade was not the best of 
the three. He confined himself strictly to economic subjects, 
and, speaking apparently without a note, he dealt with facts, 
figures, and arguments in such a way as to make the most com- 
plicated question appear simple and easy to understand. The 
form was as good as the substance. He exactly caught the tone 
of that rather exacting audience, and while obviously a master 
of his subject, he contrived to clothe it with just that air of 
deference and modesty which prevents any appearance of lectur- 
ing—the most fatal of all mannerisms for a public speaker. 

Taken together, the three speeches were an outstanding 
success, so much so that a foreign friend of mine, after expressing 
his admiration of them, rather ingenuously added, “‘ What a pity 
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to have left it to the Socialists to score such a success ”—an 
observation from which on this platform I entirely dissociate 
myself ! 

There were other speeches of interest and importance. M., 
Briand spoke with his usual charm and eloquence. He too 
referred very tactfully to the Hague, and he had a striking if 
rather nebulous passage on the possibilities of closer European 
union. But, if one may say so, compared to our speeches, the 
French utterance seemed a little thin—unless I am misled by 
national prejudice. Dr. Stresemann’s contribution was more 
solid. It had, besides, a poignant human appeal from the evident 
physical disabilities under which it was delivered. It was clear 
to many of his hearers, as they listened to sentences interrupted - 
by gasps for breath, that the drawn and pallid countenance 
belonged to one whom we were seeing for the last time. And 
yet, by an amazing effort of will and energy, the closing passages 
were delivered with almost his old fire. Truly a man absorbed 
in his great task, the restoration of his country by a policy of 
peace to the position which it had lost by a policy of war. 

Among the speakers of lesser note, though they included men 
like Dr. BeneS and M. Venizelos, none was more remarkable 
than the first Chinese Delegate. Mr. Wu spoke in English with- 
out an accent and of almost classical cultivation. Every sentence 
was a work of art. His main contention was that Article 109, 
which provides for the review of treaties that have become 
inapplicable or dangerous to the peace of the world, had not been 
sufficiently utilised. His reference was clearly to the so-called 
“Unequal” Chinese Treaties, and he formulated his views in a 
resolution. The resolution was referred to the First Committee, 
where it was carefully considered. Any hint of treaty revision is 
a very delicate matter, and many of the European victors in the 
late war were full of fears and agitation. The result was that the 
resolution actually passed was rather an anodyne affair. It did 
not do much more in its operative part than say that anyone who 
liked to make use of Article 19 could do so. But it did, in its 
preamble, use phrases in effect welcoming the idea of bringing 
the Chinese Treaties before the League. There certainly seem 
few things in international affairs more desirable than that. 
Anyone who has followed at all that part of the Chinese imbroglio 
which is concerned with the relations between China and the 
Western Powers must have despaired at the futility of the 
diplomatic machinery actually employed. Sometimes the 
negotiations proceed with individual Powers, with the result that 
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they are continually being hampered and held up by considerations 
of the effect which they may have on the position of other countries 
not parties to the negotiations. At other times the ‘‘ diplomatic 
body’ at Peking take a hand, and, after elaborate discussions, 
arrive at conclusions which are diplomatically safe and practically 
useless. All this proceeds in an atmosphere of distrust and 
suspicion, where every action of each of the countries is too often 
assumed to be an effort to steal a march upon the others. Geneva 
and its atmosphere may not be perfect; but it is immeasurably 
better than that of Peking or Shanghai or Nanking. And if the 
Chinese discussions could be resumed under League conditions 
there would certainly seem to be far greater hope of a successful 
outcome. I have no personal knowledge of Mr. Wu’s position in 
his own country. But I was assured that he is thought to be the 
greatest Chinese authority on foreign affairs, and if that be so, it 
may be that his action, which passed with very little notice at the 
time, will prove to be the most important event at this year’s 
Assembly. 

Whatever may happen in consequence of the Chinese 
resolution, there was much else that will make the Tenth 
Assembly memorable. 

First and foremost must be placed the signature of the 
Optional Clause. After all the controversy about it, it turned 
out to be quite a simple affair. It did not give rise to any split 
in the British Commonwealth, or indeed to any very serious 
discussion, except with the Irish Free State Delegation. The 
example of the British Empire was followed by seven other 
Powers, including France and Italy, so that the system of com- 
pulsorily referring legal disputes between nations to a legal 
tribunal will come into effective operation as soon as the signatures 
have been ratified. Since, as we all admit, no improper claim is 
ever put forward by this country, though she has often to resist 
such claims by foreign Governments, it is evident that we have 
everything to gain by securing a really competent and impartial 
tribunal like the Hague Court to adjudicate between us and them. 
Moreover, as an additional precaution we have reserved the right 
to insist that any dispute shall be first considered by the Council, 
so that if it has any political complexion the Court may have the 
benefit of the Council’s guidance on the subject. As a matter of 
fact, I would myself far rather trust to the Hague Court than 
the Council in a matter of delicacy. But some regard the legal 
mind with profound suspicion, and seem to believe that the 
Judges of the Court, like all lawyers, are consumed with a 
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desire to seize on any technical grounds available for doing 
injustice. 

Then there was much discussion of the method by which the 
provisions of the Kellogg Pact should be combined with the 
Covenant. To some it seems of the highest importance that all 
the obligations of Members of the League should be contained in 
one document, and that the sanctions of Article 16 should be 
extended so as to cover breaches of the Pact of Paris. This 
has been called cutting the dead wood out of the Covenant. It 
certainly is a more symmetrical arrangement—and that is a 
recommendation, especially to the Latin mind. Anyhow, it can 
do no harm, and I hope that the Committee which is to consider 
it will reach a satisfactory conclusion. 

Next must be mentioned the effort to translate the argument 
of Mr. Graham’s speech into practical conclusions. Here the 
way is hard, beset with obstacles created by narrow-minded 
self-interest. But the end in view—the lowering of European 
tariffs—is clearly right, and of immense value both to us nationally 
and to world peace. Probably little will be immediately achieved, 
for the education of the business man is an arduous job, and until 
he is convinced of its necessity fiscal disarmament will be difficult 
to attain. Still, it is something that no one openly defends 
the present tariff situation, and as the peoples gradually realise 
that fact, they will insist on their Governments taking action. 
In the meantime we must go on pegging away, and the British 
Delegation, by the mouths of Mr. Graham and Dr. Dalton, carried 
the process a good way on, and incidentally gave a much-needed 
leg-up to the cause of military disarmament itself. For all these 
things hang together. Military Disarmament depends on Moral 
Disarmament, and the latter in its turn is largely affected by 
Fiscal Disarmament, just as it is helped by such things as In- 
tellectual Co-operation—which is to be re-organised—and by 
social and humanitarian progress in such fields as Slavery and 
Noxious Drugs, where excellent work was also done. Indeed, 
the untiring activity of Professor Philip Noel Baker nowhere 
reaped a more striking result than in the Opium questions. For 
the first time there does seem to be a real prospect of controlling 
that devilish traffic at the source, that is, at the factories of the 
actual drugs. The problem is not simple, since morphine and 
the rest of them are of such essential medical importance that any 
interference with their manufacture might, by raising the price, 
inflict terrible suffering on the sick poor. It may be that in the 
end it will be necessary to make these dangerous products a 
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Government monopoly. In the meantime a really serious inquiry 
into the subject—such as has now been set on foot—should be of 
the greatest benefit. 

Lastly, I come to that part of the external work of the 
Assembly with which I was personally concerned: that is, 
Security and Disarmament. As is well known, the League has 
appointed a Preparatory Commission to prepare for the holding 
of a Disarmament Conference, and every year the proceedings of 
this Commission are referred to the Assembly so that it can make 
any comment thereon which seems right and useful. But it has 
not been the practice for the Assembly to interfere directly with 
the work of the Commission. But this year the British Delega- 
tion thought it desirable to make some rather more constructive 
suggestions than usual to the Preparatory Commission, for the 
following reasons. The Commission has been at work for three 
or four years, and in the spring of 1927 it began the consideration 
of a draft Skeleton Treaty which should establish the principles 
of disarmament, leaving the Disarmament Conference itself to 
fill in the actual figures of reduction. Some progress was 
made, but considerable difficulties occurred, and the Commission 
adjourned. Then came the abortive Three Power Naval Con- 
ference. The consequence of that fiasco was to bring all direct 
Disarmament work to a stop. The militarists of the world, 
including the employers of Mr. Shearer and their European 
analogues, joyfully pointed out that if the three naval Powers 
could not agree to settle the relatively small question of cruiser 
strength it was mere optimism to suppose that the much more 
complicated problem of land and air armaments could be solved 
at a Conference not of three Powers only, but of all the leading 
Powers of the world, with their mutual suspicions and con- 
flicting interests. So the Preparatory Commission was driven 
to fill in time with various side-shows. It recommended the 
ratification of the Traffic in Arms Convention—a proposal to 
control the sale of arms to certain savage parts of the world, and 
to provide for publicity for similar dealings in the so-called 
civilised countries. An excellent piece of work, though very 
modest—signed by many Powers, but ratified by very few, 
because each was afraid of giving a commercial advantage to the 
others without helping forward peace. At last this year we 
announced that we were going to ratify, with a suspensory con- 
dition that our ratification was not to be effective until other 
named manufacturing countries had done the same.: A slight 
step forward but worth making. 
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Beyond this, the Preparatory Commission had drafted a very 
elaborate General Treaty of Arbitration, and we announced that 
we would give this favourable consideration. The French 
informed the Assembly that they had started the legislative 
machinery necessary to enable them to accept it. 

The Commission had also drawn up two conventions dealing 
with security. One was a German proposal for preventing the 
outbreak of war. It was founded on the actual practice of the 
Council in such cases as the Greco-Bulgarian incident. There 
the Council had given directions to the two parties to withdraw 
their forces, it had sent neutral attachés to see what was going on, 
and it had contemplated a naval demonstration against whichever 
of the parties proved themselves recalcitrant. Later on, the © 
Preparatory Commission, inspired by this precedent had drawn 
up a kind of code of suggestions for action by the Council in 
similar emergencies, and this had been approved by the Council 
and Assembly. But the Germans pointed out that all this was 
precarious, because there was no engagement by anyone to accept 
or act upon any directions given by the Council, and they proposed 
a draft convention by which any individual countries might 
undertake to do so. The British Delegation now proposed that 
this should be made into a general convention which all might 
accept, and it was then suggested that the convention might be 
sent back to the Preparatory Commission to extend its ambit and 
if necessary remodel its provisions, and this was agreed to. 

A somewhat similar course was taken with regard to the 
Finnish proposal for enabling nations threatened with or victims 
of aggression to raise money for their defence with the assistance 
of the credit of their co-members of the League. This proposal 
had originally been approved by the British Treasury two or three 
years ago, as being less onerous than our existing obligations 
under Article 16. To cut off all communication with an aggressor 
unless we could rely on all other countries to do the same might 
cause us great loss without doing much harm to the aggressor 
nation, which would simply transfer its custom to the other 
countries who had not felt bound to take the same action. To give 
to a victim nation defined and limited financial guarantees would, 
on the other hand, have an enormous moral effect, would actually 
increase its powers of resistance, and would enable it to keep a 
smaller stock of arms in peace-time. The British supported this 
proposal on condition that it should only operate after a unanimous 
recommendation by the Council (excluding the parties to the 
dispute), and then only if a Disarmament Treaty had been con- 
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cluded and was in operation. Even with these safeguards there 
was some hesitation and eventually, after considerable discussion 
of its details, the convention was sent to the Financial Commis- 
sion of the League and the Preparatory- Commission, with a 
direction that they should amend it as indicated by this year’s 
discussion and should report in time to enable the next Assembly 
to consider and finally approve it. 

So far so good. But none of these proceedings touched the 
main problem of Disarmament, which was not in a very satis- 
factory position. It has already been pointed out that the failure 
of the Three Power Conference produced a deadlock. Everyone 
knows that when the Americans renewed their proposal for 
cruiser reduction the deadlock came to an end in the spring of 
this year. The draft Skeleton Treaty again came under dis- 
cussion, and in appearance progress towards agreement was 
made. But unfortunately, either under the influence of concealed 
Shearerism or from mere weariness of inaction, the Commission 
made certain declarations and even decisions which appeared to 
preclude the possibility of any real disarmament. In particular 
they agreed to a resolution shelving all limitation of material. Now 
for modern war, material is far more important than men. A 
relatively small army equipped with all the latest devices for 
destroying life would easily defeat a much larger force less well 
equipped. Further, if material were left unlimited the whole 
race of armaments would continue with undiminished violence 
and even increased expense. It seemed therefore absolutely 
essential to free the Preparatory Commission from this self- 
imposed shackle. In addition, it was very doubtful whether the 
Commission had not precluded itself from limiting even the number 
ofmen. So that all that a Disarmament Treaty could do about a 
land army would be to limit the period of training for conscripts, 
and even so there was every reason to think that the military 
nations would insist on at least a year as the minimum period. 
Finally, there appeared to have been a kind of understanding 
that the actual proposals for supervision of the operation of the 
Treaty which were being considered in 1927 should be abandoned. 
Now I know that this question of supervision is a delicate one. 
It calls forth a picture of crowds of Inspectors with brass hats and 
note-books, commissioned by the League of Nations to visit 
arsenals, and barracks, and camps, and make a report to the 
League as to whether all the parties to the Disarmament Treaty 
are acting up to their obligations. Anything of that kind is, of 
course, out of the question. To begin with, it would be quite 
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futile. Such inspectors would discover nothing. And to go on 
with, it would cause intense irritation. But supervision of a very 
different kind might be very useful. If a permanent commission 
were established in Geneva whose business it was to examine all 
published information on armaments and report once or twice a 
year to the Council of the League, I do not believe that under 
modern conditions discovery of any serious breach of a Disarma- 
ment Treaty.could be prevented. In any case, proposals of this 
kind ought clearly to be carefully considered. 

With the object of enabling the Preparatory Commission to 
get on with its work unhampered by any ill-considered action 
taken last spring, the British moved in Committee a resolution 
suggesting to the Commission that it should consider numbers, © 
mechanical equipment, and supervision. Thereupon the French 
Press burst into loud screams. ‘“‘ Behold’ they said, ‘‘ a shame- 
less attempt to upset the agreement reached this year at Geneva, 
the fruit of concession and conciliation. No doubt Lord Cecil 
particularly aims at our trained reserves, or else perhaps he 
designs by raising fresh and difficult questions to prevent all 
progress in Disarmament. Thus the British, having by their 
Anglo-American negotiations riveted the chain of Anglo-Saxon 
naval tyranny on to the necks of suffering Europe, will pre- 
vent——” I don’t quite know what. This outburst surprised 
some of my French friends at Geneva more than it did me. For 
I have always known that as soon as we really got to grips with 
Disarmament the interests affected-would raise violent protests. 
What I was not prepared for was that certain British organs, 
accepting apparently the French account of my resolution without 
reading it themselves, joined in the outcry. All sorts of recondite 
reasons were suggested for this astonishing attitude. I prefer 
to believe that it was just a mistake. 

Meanwhile the debate in the Committee where the resolutions 
had been proposed, proceeded. The first day all the military 
nations expressed their disapproval of my action, and it looked 
as if the resolution would be defeated by a large majority. But 
on the second day there was a complete change. The Dominions 
spoke out strongly on my side. So did the ex-enemy countries, 
and so did a number of the smaller Powers, including especially 
the Scandinavians. As it seemed that the South Americans did 
not mean to vote, the probability was that if we had divided the 
resolution would have been carried; but the French, Italians 
and Japanese would have been in the minority. Such a victory 
would have been almost as bad as a defeat. No advance towards 
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Disarmament can be made except by agreement. There is no 
power to coerce the military Powers. We must therefore seek to 
persuade them. But to begin a persuasive negotiation by 
enraging and humiliating the other parties to it would be folly. 
On the other hand, simply to have withdrawn the resolution 
might have enabled the majority of the Preparatory Com- 
mission to say that the Assembly had refused to allow the 
subjects in question to be reopened. In this dilemma the two 
arch-conciliators of the League, MM. BeneS and Politis, came to 
the rescue. Between them they evolved a resolution of the true 
Geneva type. It set aside our resolutions in form, but gave us the 
substance of them in more general words. All the panache of 
victory belonged to the French and their allies, but we got what 
we wanted—namely, liberty to raise all these matters before the 
Preparatory Commission without being told that they were 
choses jugées. Naturally I accepted the “‘ compromise,” emphasis- 
ing in my speech the sense in which I did so. 

I am afraid I have left myself no time to describe the efforts 
at internal reform of the Secretariat, and the Assembly. It is 
perhaps enough to say that on British initiative two Committees 
have been appointed, one to consider the terms and conditions of 
appointment and salary of the members of the Secretariat itself, 
and the other to examine what can be done to improve the dignity 
and efficiency of the Assembly meetings pending the construction 
of the new buildings of the League. It must be admitted that 
the outward trappings of the League are singularly out of harmony 
with its world position. 

What then may be said of the Assembly as a whole? It 
certainly did much excellent work and listened to some admirable 
speeches. It showed that the League was full of life and vigour. 
Two outstanding impressions remain. One is the recovery of 
its position by the Assembly. In the early years of the League, 
the Assembly rather unexpectedly furnished much of the League’s 
initiative and effectiveness. On several occasions it gave a lead 
to the Council, with the result that non-Council members of the 
League felt that Geneva was worth while. Then followed some 
years in which it was the fashion for important personalities to 
belittle the Assembly, and to rely chiefly on the Council and even 
on official and unofficial committees of the Council. Probably 
the worst example of this tendency was during the abortive 
special Assembly of 1926. The representatives of forty or fifty 
States were kept kicking their heels at Geneva while secret 
meetings of the Council and of the Locarno Powers tried to 
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find a formula which would satisfy Germany on the one hand, and 
Spain and Brazil on the other. The result was, and deserved to 
be, a fiasco, which reacted very unfortunately on the position 
and prestige of the Assembly. This year all that tendency was 
changed. The Assembly was treated as the most important 
organ of the League, and all the smouldering discontent of its 
non-Council members disappeared. 

From this renascence of the Assembly flowed the second 
result I have referred to—namely, a great increase of belief in the 
League both by its own members and by the outside public. No 
more was heard of the futility of its proceedings or of its over- 
indulgence in meaningless claptrap. It was recognised as a real — 
and vigorous international institution, as a force that must be 
counted with. In spite of the opinion influentially held, there 
has never been any serious danger of the League doing too much. 
The internal friction of its component parts, the necessity to 
obtain unanimous agreement of its members before action can be 
taken, is enough to prevent that. The real danger is inaction 
resulting in a kind of creeping paralysis. Doctors say that 
human decay is quite as often the consequence of rust as of wear 
and tear. That is certainly true of a young organisation like the 
League, set to battle against the age-long evil tradition of war. 
The Assembly did a good deal this year. I hope next year it will 
do more. 


Summary of discussion following the above address. 


Mr. BopDINGTON : There is just one question I should like to put, 
and.I will put it as briefly as I can. It concerns the Optional Clause. 
I was very much surprised when I saw that Australia in particular 
had signed that Clause, and I cannot yet believe that Australia has 
realised all the possible implications of that signature. We know 
well what (I do not say the policy but the national gospel, for it 
amounts to that) of Australia is—a White Australia; and Australia 
has on more than one occasion signified in the most vigorous language 
to the Home Government that she intends to protect that national 
gospel by force of arms if need be. But that national gospel, of course, 
excludes the yellow races from Australia. 

On the other hand, our treaties with Japan in particular provide 
for the free entry, residence and travel of the nationals of one of the 
high contracting parties in all the territories of the other. Assume 
that Japan set out to say, ‘‘ Well, we do not think that the slogan of 
Free Travel for the Yellow Races is any less meritorious than a White 
Australia. Let us, therefore, put this issue before the Permanent 
Court”; because the first thing that the Optional Clause says is that 
its signatories are bound by questions which relate to the interpretation 
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of a treaty. All I ask is this: Is there not there, if Japan went 
before the Permanent Court, material for a very serious conflict, which 
I am almost sure Australia has not fully foreseen in giving her signature 
to the Optional Clause. 


Dr. HILDA CLARK: May I ask what was the bearing of the ex- 
pression in the Resolution on Article 19 that a State may raise a 
matter ‘‘ on its own responsibility”? I think the phrase was ques- 
tioned in Committee, and I did not understand what reason was given 
for putting it in. I wondered whether it was intended to limit in 
any way the facility of States to raise the question of the revision of a 
Treaty under Article 19. 


Mr. J. H. HartEy: Lord Cecil, in his address, laid special stress on 
the fact that some people proposed to amend Article 16 of the Covenant 
in order to bring it into relation with the Kellogg Pact. I have only 
the reports which reached this country to judge from, but I understood 
that the proposal that was made by the British Delegation related 
to Articles 12, 13 and 15 of the Covenant, and that they expressly 
said that they did not want to deal with Article 16. 


SiR STANLEY REED: Lord Cecil associated, and rightly associated, 
the moral aspect of fiscal disarmament with the moral aspect of military 
disarmament. Would he be good enough to develop his argument ? 
Would he be prepared to agree that behind both those armaments 
there is the feeling of fear, and that has to be banished before arma- 
ments, either fiscal or military, can be reduced? Would Lord Cecil 
explain what hope he sees of that fear being removed whilst there are 
these tremendous disparities in wages, hours of work and burden of 
social conditions between the industrial nations of the world, and what 
will be the probable fate of those industrial nations who disarm fiscally 
in advance of corresponding action by their industrial competitors ? 


YusuF Arr: Mr. Chairman, I had the honour of attending the 
Assembly last year, and one of the great features, if I may say so, of 
the debates was the discussion on the finances of the League and on 
the procedure by which the Budget was made and voted. I should 
like to know if Lord Cecil could give us some idea of what became of 
the inchoate proposals then made. We found that the Budget was 
first prepared by the Secretariat, and got ready some time about the 
middle of September. When all the Committees met together to 
discuss their proposals there were still many gaps in the Budget, and 
the Fourth Committee found itself very much handicapped in dealing 
with the financial proposals. At the last moment, sometimes in the 
third week, when it was almost impossible to give any proper con- 
sideration to the new demands from some of the spending Committees, 
big requisitions came up, and it was the sense of the Fourth Com- 
mittee, of which I was a member, and of the Assembly, where we 
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discussed it afterwards, that a procedure should be devised by which 
financial methods which lead to waste, sometimes to inefficiency and 
sometimes to much delay in the carrying out of very desirable objects, 
should be improved. So far as I have been able to see the literature 
of this year’s Assembly, I have seen no reference to it. I should like 
to hear if something was done about it. 

Another question was about the enormous increase that was put 
before the Assembly from year to year. Last year’s Budget was 
something over £1,000,000. This year’s Budget, we were told in the 
published speeches, was very moderate. And yet on top of a great 
increase last year there was a further increase this*year, and I do not 
remember seeing any criticism or any full explanation. No doubt there 
was one, but we are rather handicapped at a distance, because finance 
does not seem to be a very entrancing subject either to the newspapers . 
or their readers. As I consider that finance is at the bottom of the 
whole efficiency of League machinery, it might be of interest to the 
meeting if Lord Cecil could enlighten us on the subject. 


Mr. Witson Harris: As one of those to whom Lord Cecil referred 
as a concourse of journalists, it was my business to follow the Assembly 
as closely as I could, and to inform myself as fully as I could of every- 
thing it was doing. Even so I find it extremely difficult to think of 
anything worth recounting which Lord Cecil has not already recounted 
to us this evening. But even Lord Cecil cannot summarise the whole 
of what happened in three weeks in half an hour or forty minutes, and 
therefore it may be permitted to supplement his extraordinarily well- 
rounded account by adding one or two sporadic remarks on points he 
has not touched. 

First and foremost, I may, perhaps, voice what I think was the 
universal feeling at Geneva of intense gratification at seeing Lord 
Cecil back again at the Assembly. It is obvious that the chief speaker 
of the evening could not develop that theme at any length; but I am 
certain that anyone who was present at Geneva would be failing in a 
very urgent duty if he did not say a word about it. 

In the same sense I should like to pay my tribute to the extra- 
ordinarily skilful, diplomatic and conciliatory way in which Lord Cecil 
handled his Resolution at the First Committee. It is quite true, as he 
says, that on the first day it was opposed by the great Powers, Japan, 
France and Italy; but I am quite sure that it would not have received 
the universal support it did receive from the smaller Powers, the 
British Dominions and ex-enemy States, had it not been so admirably 
presented by Lord Cecil. Anyone who has taken the trouble to read 
even a summary of his speech will realise, I think, how urgently 
important it is that this question of the method of military disarma- 
ment shall be reopened, and that the world shall not remain content 
with the very ineffective decisions of the Preparatory Commission at 
its meeting in 1928. 

There are one or two other points which present themselves to 
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anyone who attended the Assembly. Lord Cecil would, I am sure, 
agree with me in paying tribute to the work done by the two women 
members of the British Delegation. I am not among those who see 
any special merit in women as such, but there are others who take a 
different view, and they will be glad to know that in the opinion of 
those who followed the Assembly the work done by Mrs. Swanwick and 
Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Swanwick in particular in connection with Man- 
dates and Mrs. Hamilton in connection with Refugees, was as good 
work as was done by any member of any Delegation in the Assembly. 

Then, to turn to another member of the British Empire Delegations, 
it was again, to some at any rate, a matter of great satisfaction to find 
the Indian Delegation headed for the first time by an Indian and not 
by an Englishman. It had been difficult to make the other States 
Members of the League at Geneva understand why it was that the 
Indian Delegation must always be headed by an Englishman. Grave 
difficulties had been seriously contemplated if an Indian were appointed. 
An Indian was appointed. He comported himself admirably, and as 
far as I know none of the contemplated difficulties arose. 

Then there is one special development which took place during the 
Assembly as a result of Assembly decisions, and that is what I think 
must be regarded as a general increase in the prestige of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. In the first place, the Statute of the 
Court was revised in such a way as to make the Court more efficient. 
It provides, for example, that the Court shall sit permanently through- 
out the year instead of only beginning its sessions on June 15th. What 
may prove to be much more important still, the Assembly adopted a 
formula, which it is earnestly to be hoped the American Senate will 
also approve, designed to bring the United States of America into full 
membership of the Court. There is every reason to believe that the 
Senate will approve that, and that before the next Assembly meets 
the United States will be a full member of the Court. And, of course, 
the general signature of the Optional Clause, to which Lord Cecil has 
referred, might do as much as anything to increase the prestige of the 
Court. . 

In the same connection a very interesting question was raised with 
regard to the election of two new judges, the British and French 
members of the Court. Lord Finlay and M. Weiss had died since the 
last Assembly, and had to be replaced. The two most favoured 
candidates, as I think everyone knows, were Sir Cecil Hurst and M. 
Henri Fromageot, both of whom held the post of legal adviser to their 
own Foreign Office. The fact that those two candidates were in the 
end elected represented a triumph of personality over principle. I do 
not mean to suggest that either of the candidates was lacking in 
principle, but a principle was involved, and if that principle had 
triumphed it would have prevented the election of either of the candi- 
dates. In the end both were elected by a large majority. It was 
very generally felt that it was not as a rule desirable that the legal 
advisers of Foreign Offices should be appointed to the Bench of the 
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Court, where part of their duty would consist in interpreting treaties 
which they themselves had helped to draft. There was a certain 
feeling also, rightly or wrongly, that it was not wholly desirable that 
men whose whole career had been devoted to pressing national interests 
should suddenly be removed to a sphere where they had to cast aside 
all national preoccupations and adopt an entirely international out- 
look. It was a very great personal tribute to Sir Cecil Hurst and M. 
Fromageot that they were unhesitatingly elected in spite of that by 
overwhelming majorities. 

We obviously have not time to-night to deal with the special 
technical activities of the League which came before the Assembly; 
but, as so often, the work of the Health Organisation in carrying the 
name of the League into regions where the League was little known 
was one of the conspicuous features of the Assembly. The fact that. 
China, whose allegiance to the League was so doubtful last year, should 
come this year to invite the Health Organisation to assist her to 
organise a Sanitary Service at her ports, and that Bolivia, which had 
not attended the League Assembly since 1921, should ask the same 
thing in regard to her own medical needs, is, I think, a great tribute 
to the work that the Health Organisation is doing. 

In regard to the general impression the Assembly left, I would 
only endeavour for a moment or two to supplement what Lord Cecil 
said. It has been my fortune, as one of this so-called concourse of 
journalists, to follow every Assembly that has ever been held so far, 
and anyone, I think, who has been present at all the Assemblies will 
be bound to feel, in regard to the Tenth Assembly this year, that 
certain characteristics were more conspicuous than usual. There was 
a new feeling of self-confidence running through the whole of the 
Delegations. As Lord Cecil mentioned, fifty-three States out of fifty- 
four took the trouble to send Delegates this year to Geneva. That 
constitutes a record, and is some testimony, I think, to the place the 
League is holding in the world. But it was not so much a question 
of numbers as a question of spirit. There was a universal feeling that 
the experimental stage of the League had passed and that the stage 
of consolidation had well begun. 

I think we may go even further than Lord Cecil, who merely hoped 
that next year’s Assembly will be even more satisfactory than this 
one. I think we may have confidence, on the strength of what hap- 
pened this year, that next year’s Assembly will certainly be even more 
successful than this one. 


VicE-ADMIRAL TAYLOR: Will Lord Cecil state what class of 
dispute will be referred to the International Court which nations who 
are members of the League are not already bound to refer to the 
League? Will he state also, as regards sea law and the decisions of 
Prize Courts, whether those matters come within the jurisdiction of 
this International Court? If they are to do so, will he state what law 
the International Court is going to decide upon? As Lord Cecil knows 
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perfectly well, there is no written law for those lawyers to decide 
upon. Therefore, presumably this International Court, chiefly com- 
posed of continental lawyers, will have first to compose a sea law 
upon which they will adjudicate. They will have to do what the 
Declaration of London attempted to do. The continental Powers 
have for centuries past endeavoured to do everything possible to 
restrict belligerent rights at sea and to placate as much as possible 
the neutral traders’ rights. The whole object of the continental 
Powers has been, without exception, to reduce the power of England 
at sea, because it has been just that power which has stood between 
them and their designs against us in the past. I submit to Lord Cecil 
and this audience that this question of sea law and the Optional Clause 
is of the most vital importance to us. Some twenty years ago it was 
definitely turned down by this country. We would not then refer sea 
law to an International Court. To-day it is once more being brought 
before the country that we should do so. Why? I think the country 
ought to know, and ought to know definitely, why we are now content 
to place ourselves in the hands of international lawyers who are biassed 
against us and our sea power, and allow them to lay down sea law and 
adjudicate upon the decisions of our Prize Courts. 

I should like to say also that the Declaration of London of 1910, 
which incidentally was not law then and is not law now, was an 
endeavour to do as much as possible for the neutral trader, the Declara- 
tion of Paris in 1856 having been the first step in that direction. In 
the stress of war the Declaration of Paris and the Declaration of 
London both completely failed and broke down within a month of the 
outbreak of the War. It was quite impossible to wage war upon the 
sea with all the restrictions which these two Declarations placed upon 
the belligerents. After all, surely it is the right of a belligerent to 
deny the enemy those commodities which he requires for the further 
prosecution of the war, to prevent those commodities from being 
imported into his country. It is one of the surest means of bringing 
a war to a speedy conclusion, and that is what we all desire. 

The sanctions of the League of Nations go far further than the Law 
of Nations. They would prohibit every import into what is called 
the outlaw nation’s State. Nothing is to go into that country. The 
outlaw nation is to be boycotted by the remainder of the world, whether 
she is a member of the League of Nations or not. 

Are we then to have two laws at sea, the one of the League of 
Nations which is the complete boycott, and the other either the law 
of nations as it is to-day or a law of nations which is brought in by this 
International Court? It is quite impossible that there should be two 
distinct sets of law. 

I should like to ask Lord Cecil where America stands in this respect. 
America, we have just been told, may become a permanent member of 
the International Court, perhaps that is why questions are now to be 
referred to that Court. America has no intention of ever becoming a 
member of the League of Nations, and the sanctions under the League 
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will never be put into force. They will be quite impossible as far as 
the sea is concerned with America a non-member of the League. 

I hope that Lord Cecil will implement what he has said about the 
Optional Clause, and that everybody in this country will realise the 
seriousness of this question of sea law to us. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury-LoweE: I should like to make two 
brief comments upon what was done at the Tenth Assembly. I think 
it will be generally agreed that the progress of the League depends 
to a great extent upon the acceptance by the more powerful members 
of the League, or rather by all the members of the League, of the 
international obligations and the acceptance and ratification of Con- 
ventions. In that respect the example of the more powerful members 
would be the criterion for the other States. It is for that reason (we 
agree that Great Britain is one of the most powerful members) that 
many of us urged the acceptance of the Optional Clause in the past 
few years. We were sure that the lead of Great Britain in that respect 
would be followed by the other States accepting, and events have 
proved that view to be right. Fourteen other States followed Great 
Britain’s acceptance of the Optional Clause, including all the Dominions, 
Lord Cecil referred also to the General Act. Not only France, which 
he mentioned, but Ireland, Denmark, Finland and Greece all expressed 
their intention of getting their Parliaments to accept that General 
Act. So the lead given by Great Britain in that respect produced good 
fruit. I think the lead given also by the British Delegation on this 
occasion in other matters was a very noticeable feature of this year’s 
Assembly. 

The other matter I want to touch on is the importance of public 
opinion being well informed about the work of the League, and not 
only its present work but its past work. An example of the lack of 
that information was obvious in a matter to which Lord Cecil referred, 
the reception by the Press of this country at first of the British Delega- 
tion’s proposals for the Treaty of Financial Assistance. It was turned 
down as if it was purely a proposal of the present Government. I 
remember noticing in one paper the remark that as usual Great Britain 
was going to be called upon to pay for future wars. Of course, we 
know that it was not so at all, and that Sir Austen Chamberlain stated 
at the Council of last March that the British Government had been 
the first to accept the principle of that Treaty of Assistance. Public 
opinion also should be helped, and we in this Institute can do a great 
deal to help public opinion to get knowledgable on questions concerning, 
for instance, such important matters as the ratification of the Con- 
ventions and on the more important of the Resolutions which were 
passed at the Tenth Assembly. Thirty-one Resolutions were passed, 
and a number of them were of first importance. It would be well if, 
before the next Assembly meets, the British public were well informed 
upon the principal of those Resolutions. 

But not only is it necessary for public opinion to be well instructed 
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about what the League is doing, but surely it is also advisable that the 
League should sometimes know what public opinion thinks. I think 
the only way in which the public opinion of the world finds any sort 
of expression at present is in the Annual Meeting of the Federation 
of League of Nations Societies, and it is a matter of congratulation to 
those who believe in the League of Nations Societies in all countries 
that the principal Resolutions passed by the last meeting of the Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies at Madrid were presented to the 
President of the Assembly and published in the League of Nations 
Journal. I believe Lord Cecil would agree that some of them at any 
rate were of use to the Assembly and the various Delegations in con- 
nection with the Resolutions that were agreed to this year. 

Finally, I should like to express the hope that the procedure 
followed this year in that the British Delegation members were ap- 
pointed about six weeks beforehand and had opportunities of meeting 
and considering the cases they had to present, and that one member 
other than the Government in power was included in the Delegation, 
will always be followed in future, because I am sure it is a great advan- 
tage to the Delegation when it gets to Geneva. 


COMMANDER WILLIAMs : I should like to raise a point with regard 
to the Optional Clause and the submission of questions either to The 
Hague or to the Council of the League. 

Is it only a popular fallacy that British law, either common law or 
case law, whilst based upon Roman law, yet in its administration 
safeguards Christianity? Is that safeguard provided by the body of 
law of other countries? 

Further, is it only a popular fallacy that British law in its adminis- 
tration is acknowledged to be on a higher plane than continental law, 
and that therefore the degree of protection afforded by that law could 
conceivably fall short of that of a judgment of a British Court ? 

Equally, is it correct that the philosophies of the various com- 
ponents of the League Council are of such a variegated texture that 
there is no cause to suppose that a decision of that body need neces- 
sarily safeguard that Christianity which constitutes the national 
honour of Great Britain as envisaged by some persons, including 
myself, and is certainly not without its enemies in international circles? 
Is it or is it not the case that such a reading of national honour is 
admissible, and if so does the signing of the Optional Clause safeguard 


such upon each and every occasion ? 


Major HorsFatt: The League of Nations was started for the 
purpose of preventing war. The wars of the past have almost invari- 
ably been due to increases of population in various countries. The 
late German Kaiser said: ‘‘ We seek a place in the sun ’—there was 
an increase of babies in the German Empire and no place wherein to 
expand. TheWar came. Since the War the great nations, members 
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of the League, and one without the League, have increased materially 
the restriction on the flow of people into their countries. The United 
States has introduced the Immigration Restriction Act. The British 
Empire has restricted—and I agree with some of those restrictions— 
more than ever the flow of population from such populous countries as 
Italy and Japan and the East generally. Has the League endeavoured 
in any way at all to solve the problem by getting at the main cause 
of conflict? It seems to me that the League has done most of its 
work in attempting to limit armaments instead of using its efforts to 
solve this serious problem as to what we are going to do with the 
enormous surplus populations. There is an increase of nearly three- 
quarters of a million in Japan every year, half a million in Italy, and 
the same or more in Germany. It is a tremendous problem. 

I do not suppose or think that any one of us has the solution, but 
until we endeavour to solve the problem of the expansion, shall we 
say, of Indians from India, and of people from other congested areas 
of the world for whom there is no outlet, we shall never reach that 
happy state of a world society when there shall be no war. 


A MEMBER: I should like to raise for a moment a question upon 
which Lord Cecil touched quite briefly, that of the relative importance 
of war material and of man power in any Disarmament Treaty. 

* In the first place, I have sometimes been inclined to think that the 
greater emphasis laid upon the question of peace by the general public 
of our own country and of our great sister country, America, may be 
somewhat due to the fact that we have not had the great mass of the 
general public drawn into the military machine in peace-time, as has 
been the case in continental countries. I should like to ask Lord Cecil 
whether he does not think that from the point of view of the attitude 
of the general public to peace, the breaking down of conscription in 
Europe would achieve very material results. 

Apart from that question, there is also the question of the con- 
tinually open and running sore within those countries themselves, 
among the more progressive elements, who are forced by law to take 
part in preparation for war when the whole of their bent and desire 
is in the direction of peace. It seems to me that we who care so much 
for freedom in this country should do something to assist those who 
are struggling against their own militarism in other countries. I 
should like to ask Lord Cecil whether he really thinks any Disarma- 
ment Treaty can gain general acceptance by the Central Powers of 
Europe unless the whole question of trained reserves in the case of 
France and other allied nations is taken into consideration. It seems 
to me highly unlikely that either Germany on the one hand or Austria 
on the other hand will give their signature to any coming Disarmament 
Treaty that does not deal with that subject. 


Mr. F. W. Cottincwoop: A gentleman just now made a remark 
regarding population. I will not keep you very long, but I will tell 
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you a simple little tale which illustrates what, I think, he would say. 
Many years ago I was wandering about the South Seas, and in one of 
the remote islands called Rhotuma I met an old French priest, very 
dark, but still retaining his national features and his ability as a 
Frenchman to discuss matters. I said to him, “ Father, what do 
you consider the result of your life’s mission in this island?” He said, 
“Tam a Catholic, but this troubles me markedly. I have been here 
twenty years. When I came there was little or no stealing or fighting. 
Since I have been here there is stealing and fighting.” I said, “‘ Father, 
how do you account for that?” He said, “‘ I am here as a servant of 
Christ. I am speaking as a philosopher.” I said, “ How do you 
explain it? ’’ He said, ‘‘ When I came here they used to adapt the 
population to the growth of coconuts and bananas. Since I have been 
here I have told them that it is wicked to circumscribe the population, 
and there is crime and strife.” 


Sir JoHN STAVRIDI: We have learned to consider Lord Cecil as the 
great idealist in this country. There was one idealist Resolution 
proposed at the last Meeting of the League, and this Resolution Lord 
Cecil brushed on one side by saying that M. Briand “‘ made some 
nebulous remark.” I do not remember exactly Lord Cecil’s words. 
The Resolution was as to the formation of a United States of Europe. 
That may be a dream. It may be an ideal. But the Resolution 
proposed by M. Briand has, I believe, been referred to a Committee to 
study, and I am sure we should all appreciate the views of the great 
English idealist on this idealist Resolution. 


Mr. GEORGE EDINGER: Will Lord Cecil tell us whether the extra- 
ordinarily vital and thorny problem of minorities was entirely ignored 
at this meeting of the League, and whether he considers that the time 
of the League is not entirely wasted until that complex question is 
taken into earnest consideration ? 


Miss FREDA WHITE: I should like not to ask a question but to 
make one small comment, and that is on the subject of the British 
Delegation this year. Lord Cecil said there had been a renaissance of 
the Assembly. I do not know how much it was cause and effect, but 
there was certainly a renaissance of the British Delegation. It was 
obvious to people like myself, who are very obscure observers of the 
proceedings of the League. Members of the Delegation are surrounded 
by a sort of Byzantine atmosphere, and nobody really tells the truth 
to the very important journalists or to the learned professors. It is 
the people up in the top gallery of the Assembly, the nobodies, to whom 
people of other countries come up and say, “‘ What does your Delega- 
tion mean by behaving like this?” For the last few years that is what 
people have been saying to the obscure British people. It creates in 
me the most frantic patriotism. I have told many a lie in Geneva 
which I hope will be forgiven me because they were told in a frenzy 
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of pure patriotism. Mercifully, this year there was no need to tell 
lies at all. The British Delegation was back where it used to be in the 
days of Lord Balfour at the head of the League, and the liveliness of 
the Assembly seemed to be extraordinarily increased as a result. 


Viscount CEcIL OF CHELWooD: Your Grace, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, my first duty is to thank the speakers for their great kindness 
and for not pointing out the many defects in my observations, which 
I certainly could have pointed out myself. 

I have been asked a great many questions, and there have been a 
certain number of comments. I am going just to mention those 
that I do not think there is any need for me to say anything about, 
because they were mainly expressing agreement with my own observa- 
tions. There was my friend Mr. Wilson Harris, for instance. I could 
not reply to anything he said because I agree most fully with every- 
thing he uttered. I was very glad that he supplied one very notable 
omission in my observations by calling attention to the admirable 
work which the women members of the Delegation did at Geneva. 
His only criticism was that I referred to journalists as a concourse. 
He is much more accustomed to write than I am, and probably he 
might not have been in the same difficulty. I might, of course, have 
said an army of journalists and a concourse of Americans. I did give 
the concourse to the journalists and the army to the Americans. 

In the same way, with regard to the remarks of the last speaker, 
there is nothing to add to what she was good enough to say. So 
with regard to Vice-Admiral Drury-Lowe, I do not think there is any 
criticism or observation to make about what he said. 

With regard to two speakers, Mr. Horsfall and Mr. Collingwood, 
who invited me to enter upon the relation between the growth of 
population and war, I really do not think that I feel capable of entering 
upon that question at a little after ten o’clock this evening. It is 
quite true that was not discussed by the League. It is quite possible 
that at some future day that question will be discussed; but I do 
not think it can be fairly urged as a criticism of the Tenth Assembly 
that they did not enter upon that very difficult and complicated matter. 

My friend Sir John Stavridi surprised me a little, because he spoke 
of a Resolution moved by M. Briand about a United States of Europe. 
May I assure him no such Resolution was moved. What actually 
happened was this. M. Briand made a reference to the subject in 
his speech, but he expressed very decidedly, at least so I understood 
him, the intention of not moving any Resolution this year on the 
subject, as he did not think the time was ripe for doing it. He hada 
meeting, I believe, in his hotel, a luncheon party, at which I was not 
present, in which the matter was further discussed, and I believe 
there was some suggestion that the Governments might consider the 
matter during the coming year. There, again, it is a very big subject, 
and I do not think I can enter upon it now. All I can say is that 
personally I do believe that the common interests of the European 
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nations are very great, and that I have no doubt at all that in the 
natural growth of things it will become more and more obvious that 
they have got to act together and work together, and in that sense I 
shall look forward to something in the nature of, I will not say a 
United States of Europe, but something in the nature of a loose 
federation of Europe, growing more and more, as it has already begun 
to grow, under the auspices of the League. 

To come to more contentious matters, perhaps I had better deal 
with some of the minor ones first. I do not know that Dr. Hilda 
Clark’s question was really contentious. She wanted to know the 
meaning of the words that any nation might on its own responsibility 
raise a question under Article 19. I was not in the Committee, but 
I think the words refer to the Chinese original Resolution. They had 
proposed that there should be appointed a Committee to examine how 
best the use of Article 19 could be facilitated. They contemplated the 
establishment of a new kind of code of procedure with regard to 
Article 19, and I think the Committee desired to dissociate themselves 
from that particular mode of approaching the question. 

Then there was some question about the exact proposal for bringing 
the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant into relation. I was asked whether 
it did or did not comprise a proposed amendment to Article 16. My 
impression is that it did comprise an amendment of Articles 13, 15 
and 16. I think there was an amendment proposed as to all three, 
but I would not be quite certain. The object was quite simple. 
Actually it was to make a breach of the Kellogg Pact similar to a 
breach of Article 15 under the Covenant. 

My friend Sir Stanley Reed wanted me to embark on the question 
of Protection. He said that fear was at the back of armaments, fiscal 
fear at the back of fiscal armaments, and that until you could remove 
the fear you could not remove the tariffs. That is, of course, a ques- 
tion of what fiscal views you may hold. Some of us believe that the 
erection of protective tariffs, at any rate of the height to which they 
have been erected in Europe, in the end makes international co- 
operation more difficult than it would be if there were no tariffs at all. 
But that is a question which I do not propose to discuss with Sir 
Stanley Reed at the present time. 

Then I was asked several questions about the finances of the 
League. The gentleman who was good enough to put those questions 
stated quite fairly the system, namely, that the Secretariat prepares 
the Budget of the League, but he left out one or two stages. It then 
goes to the Supervisory Commission, which examines it carefully. It 
then goes to the Fourth Committee of the League, and then to the 
Assembly for confirmation of the Fourth Committee’s Resolution. It 
is perfectly true that it happens at every Assembly, and, as far as I 
can see, I am afraid I can give him no comfort, it must always happen 
at every Assembly, that in the course of discussion it becomes desirable 
to increase the Budget. Somebody makes a proposal which every- 
body agrees is a good proposal. It may involve expense. Can you 
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avoid that? Considering that the Assembly only meets once a year 
and it may be very desirable to get the reform established rapidly, 
you cannot say, because it involves an alteration in the Budget that 
was fixed upon months before, that the proposal must be ruled out 
absolutely. All you can say is, as is said at the present moment, 
that all such proposals must be scrutinised as carefully as may be 
before they are adopted. I do not think myself that anything more 
than that can be done without hampering the work of the League. 

He talked of the enormous increase. I forget what it was. Was 
it as much as £100,000? My friend Mr. Wilson Harris, who always 
remembers these things, says £45,000—{45,000 divided amongst fifty- 
four nations. Quite true, we shall pay a larger share than others; 
but assuming that to be the case (we pay about one-tenth), we should 
pay £5000 or {£6000 increase on a Budget of {£800,000,000. That is - 
what it comes to as the increase in the national expenditure of this 
country. I think that that cannot be fairly described as an enormous 
increase. You must remember that that increase is due to increased 
international services. It is not due to an automatic increase or 
anything of that kind. It is due to the fact that the nations of tlie 
world desire ampler international government, and I believe they are 
right in desiring it. The truth is that really there is no more economic, 
no cheaper, employment of the national funds of this country than 
that which we give to the proper working of the League of Nations. 

I think I have dealt with all the questions of importance except 
two or three. In the first place I was asked whether anything was 
being done about minorities. There was a considerable discussion 
about it; but the principal advocates of reform in that respect recog- 
nised that something had been done at Madrid to improve the pro- 
cedure with regard to minorities, and thought it only right to give 
those improvements some time to operate, to see whether they really 
made the alterations and the improvements which were desired. The 
matter was not specifically advanced, but it was not shelved in any 
way. 

There was one other question I ought perhaps to mention: Is the 
Court bound to take account of the decisions of the Council on political 
matters? The point isthis. Supposing that a question arises between 
two Powers which is in form a legal question but in fact involves 
political considerations—and, of course, there are a great number of 
those; the Aaland Islands question is often cited as one of them, 
where the rights of the parties were determined by a Treaty, but 
nevertheless there were very important considerations as to how far 
it was desirable to enforce the literal words of that Treaty—in that 
case and in any such case there is a right to take the matter to the 
Council so that the Council can give its opinion for what it is worth 
on the political aspect of the question. Then it will go back to the 
Court, and the Court will no doubt have that opinion before them when 
they give their decision, and if they agree that political considerations 
are involved in the question besides merely legal considerations, no 
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doubt they will give sufficient weight to the opinion of the Council 
on the political side of the question, though, of course, they will take 
their own view on the strictly legal side. I think that is the kind of 
way in which the thing would work in such cases as that, and I must 
say I think that a very desirable compromise to reach between the 
political and legal elements of international questions. 

I think that deals with everything now except two questions 
raised by the lady on my right about Conscription and trained reserves 
and the Optional Clause. 

As to the question of Conscription and trained reserves, I should 
very much prefer to see no Conscription anywhere. But you can only 
do what you can do, and you are up against a tremendously strong 
feeling in a great many of these countries, not only the militarist 
countries, if there are such, but countries like Switzerland, which 
certainly is not militarist, that on the broadest democratic grounds 
everybody ought to take his share in national defence. I am not 


- saying that is right for a moment; but when you deal with these 


matters you have to take the actual facts first as they exist before 
you can hope to make any advance. A Swiss said to me, “ It would 
be absolutely impossible for us to go to our people—it is a very demo- 
cratic Constitution—and suggest any distinction being made between 
different classes of the population in this matter, which they regard 
as a national duty ”’; and their solution is to have so short a training 
of their conscripts that they are not sufficiently trained soldiers to be 
used for aggressive purposes. They can only be used for defensive 
purposes. There are a very large number of people who are genuinely 
in favour of disarmament in these Conscription countries who believe 
that there lies the true prospect of real disarmament advance—to 
reduce the armies «9 the condition of militia rather than highly trained 
troops. That is a very important consideration that must not be 
lost sight of. I wanted by my Resolution to have that examined, 
and the question of numbers also examined. I did not exclude the 
question of numbers, which involves, or may involve, Conscription ; 
but I think you are more likely to get a positive and actual advance at 
this stage of the disarmament question by pressing for an adequate 
reduction in the training of the soldiers rather than by attempting to 
uproot this system of Conscription, which has a great deal to support 
it, not only on military grounds but on other grounds. 

I will not detain the Meeting by a longer disquisition on that sub- 
ject, but there is quite a lot more that may be said on the question. 
I think the probability is that the best kind of advance is further to 
reduce the period of service as a means of dealing with the actual 
personnel, and rely on that principally, not exclusively (I could 
elaborate that if I had time), but also not to lose sight of the fact that 
an immense part of the destructive force of a modern army is due to 
its modern equipment, and unless you reduce that you do not neces- 
sarily reduce the force of the army at all. That is the point I was 
endeavouring to make this year at Geneva. 
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With regard to the Optional Clause, there seemed to be two great 
anxieties. There was the anxiety of Mr. Bodington, namely, that 
Australia had been somehow misled into accepting this, which would 
interfere with her policy of a White Australia. First, I may assure 
him that the matter was most carefully considered by the Australian 
Government. It has been under their consideration for many months, 
indeed for several years. The matter was raised at the last Imperial 
Conference, and ever since that time it has been before the Australian 
and the other Governments. Some little time ago the Australian 
Government expressed the view that some advance in the direction 
of the Optional Clause was necessary. The question was discussed 
most carefully at repeated meetings, and eventually words were put 
into the Declaration accepting the Optional Clause, excluding any ques- 
tion of domestic jurisdiction. They are satisfied that the questions 
of a White Australia are questions of domestic jurisdiction, and I 
think they are right. I have not the words of the Treaty before me, 
but I cannot think Mr. Bodington is right in saying that there is any 
Treaty which requires any country to admit anybody to its shores 
whom it does not wish to admit. There has always been maintained 
the right of exclusion if you desire to exclude. Every country, as 
far as I know, acts upon that right. The question is what you are 
going to exclude, and if you choose to say that you are going to 
exclude, except under very special conditions, particular races, I know 
of no principle of international law and no principle of the Treaties 
which will oblige you not to do so. I cannot believe, for instance, 
that for years past Australia has been committing a breach of inter- 
national obligation, and the Japanese have never called our attention 
to that fact. Therefore I do not think that is a real danger, and I 
believe the words put into the Declaration are quite sufficient to 
protect the policy of Australia in that respect. 

Then there comes the question of sea law, and it was put that 
we rejected the suggestion that prize law should be the subject of 
decisions by an International Prize Court and we have now accepted 
the possibility of an International Court passing judgment, not indeed 
on the question of prizes, but possibly on the principles which underlie 
prize law. The distinctions are very important. If you can conceive 
a war under the old conditions, and a prize taken by the British, it 
would be brought to the British Prize Court. There is nothing in the 
Optional Clause which will prevent that. It will be condemned. It 
is possible that the Government of the country to which the vessel 
belonged might make it an international question, and might present 
an international objection. If it did it would come probably to be 
tried at a very much later stage, and ultimately it might conceivably 
be held that the English Court in trying to apply international law 
(because that is what it has to do; it does not apply domestic law, it 
applies international law) has not succeeded in doing so in accordance 
with the opinion of the International Court at The Hague. 

I think myself that is very unlikely to happen. I do not share 
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the view of Admiral Taylor about the necessary bias of the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague. There has been no ground for suggesting 
that in its past proceedings. On the other hand, it has shown itself 
on more than one occasion markedly free from national bias, and 
still more from international bias. I believe that is a fear which need 
not be entertained. I believe the Court will decide perfectly honestly 
on its view of international law, and I believe that the difference 
between our view of international law and the so-called continental 
view is much less, much less, nowadays than it used to be in days 
gone by. I remember that the questions which arose in time past 
arose on two big, broad questions, the conditions of blockade and the 
question of seizure of enemy goods at sea. Neither of those is really 
important, at least they were not in the late War, because what we 
proceeded upon was not that ground at all. We did not seize the 
goods on the ground that they were enemy goods, except the exports, 
but on the ground that they were contraband, which is a very 
different matter. 

The whole axis of the old discussion on international law and the 
law of capture has materially changed as a consequence of the original 
decisions in the American Civil War, and later in consequence of the 
way we have very rightly applied those decisions, namely, that you 
cannot possibly carry on naval warfare, and particularly blockade 
warfare, on the principles on which it was possible to carry it on some 
years ago. That being so, I do not believe that the difference between 
the two laws is anything like as great or anything like as important as 
it used to be. But that is in itself a minor matter. The real point is 
that we are trying to build up a new system. If we do not do it, if 
we are going back to the system of private war, are we going to 
abolish it or not? If we abolish private war, then all these dangers 
and difficulties disappear. They will not arise at all. If, on the other 
hand, we fail, that means the failure of the whole experiment we are 
engaged in. Not only will the question of any rules we may lay down 
about the law of capture or the principles of prize law disappear, but 
the immense probability is that the International Court and the 
League of Nations itself will disappear also. The whole experiment 
will fail. We shall have to start afresh. 











THE ECONOMIC MISSION TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Address given on October 29th, 1929 
By Viscount D’ABERNON, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Mr. E. R. PEAcock in the Chair. 


THE CHARMAN (Mr. E. R. Peacock): I have the pleasure of 
introducing Lord D’Abernon to-night to speak to us on the Economic 
Mission to South America. Lord D’Abernon went to South America 
equipped with great experience of men and affairs, with a thorough 
knowledge of business, particularly the financial side of business, and 
with that power to understand the other man’s point of view which is 
essential if one is to make any progress with foreign people, particularly 
with Latin people. He has achieved a great deal already, and I am sure 
in telling us of what has been done he will also indicate to us much more 
that might bedone. Weheara great deal in these days about extending 
the trade within the Empire, and I am sure that everyone here agrees 
that the more we can do that the better, and that trade within the 
Empire comes first. But that in no sense suggests that we should in 
any way diminish our efforts to carry on and increase the great trade 
which we have done for many generations with other parts of the world. 
Indeed, the one helps the other. Among those other parts of the 
world South America is one of the most important. The trade which 
we have carried on with South America over the past one hundred years 
has meant an enormous amount to this country. It has meant, 
probably, more to South America. 

A point which one might dwell upon is the fact that this country 
has carried on its trade with South America and other parts in such a 
way that it is two-sided and not one-sided. If I may take an illustra- 
tion, one of the most striking illustrations of what British people have 
done in foreign countries, I would mention the railways in the Argentine 
Republic—one of the greatest achievements any race has accom- 
plished anywhere. 

Those railways are practically all British. They were financed 
entirely by this country. They were built by British people; they are 
managed by British people; and any citizen of the Argentine Republic 
would tell you that they have meant more than any other thing in the 
development of his country. They have made possible that great 
development which we have seen in recent years. But they have done 
a great deal for us too. What they have meant to our trade it is im- 
possible to say. It is tremendous. So the effort has been for our 
mutual good. That is the kind of trade that will endure. 
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In our trade in South America we have secured the confidence of the 
people. They have found that they could trust us. That still remains, 
and is a great asset. It is an asset upon which I am sure Lord D’Aber- 
non will tell us that we should build. At the present moment we have 
the inside track in South America. In every country, I believe, 
certainly in the countries which Lord D’Abernon visited, there are 
other active, able, intelligent people who are trying very hard, not 
necessarily to do anything unfair to us, but to take away from us as 
much as they can of that trade. It is for us to see that we hold it. 

In his Mission to South America, Lord D’Abernon has achieved a 
quite remarkable success already, and I am sure that in his address to 
us he will tell us what he thinks as to how we should extend that, how 
we should keep the door open and add to our trade there. 


THE ViscounT D’ABERNON: I shall probably relieve a cer- 
tain amount of anxiety if I commence by saying that I shall 
spare you any description of the scenery of South America. I 
shall also avoid, as far as may be possible, two things for which 
I have, perhaps, a little propensity. I shall endeavour to avoid 
the use of figures, and I shall further endeavour to avoid the 
discussion of those points regarding which public opinion is already 
clear, and which are more or less common ground among those 
who have studied South American problems. These limitations 
which I intend to impose on myself should tend to confine our 
discussion to points of doubt where opinion is more or less 
divided. 

Speaking thus, mainly on controversial points, I apologise in 
advance for any expressions of opinion which may appear too 
categorical, too extreme or too paradoxical. My views are sub- 
mitted in order to stimulate interest and provoke discussion. 

The first contention I propose to underline regarding South 
America is its extreme importance, an importance which is not 
sufficiently realised in this country. From an economic and 
commercial point of view I cannot but regard it as incomparably 
more important than countries of Europe with similar population. 
Progress and development in South America are infinitely more 
probable than in Central Europe and Eastern Europe. The 
present, though the figures are perhaps imposing, is only a faint 
indication of the future. I think we may regard this progress 
as, humanly speaking, certain. 

The second point I desire to make is that it is essentially a 
peculiar continent. The mixture of the old Spanish civilisation 
and of the old Portuguese civilisation with new elements intro- 
duced from Central Europe and, in a lesser degree, from the Near 
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East and from certain parts of Asia, has produced an amalgam 
unlike any with which I am acquainted, although I have lived in 
many countries of the world. South America is quite different 
in ideas, in prejudice—rather the absence of prejudice—in 
cultural affinity, from anything you can meet with, either in 
Central Europe or in the British Dominions. It is absolutely 
different from the extreme East. If any analogy exists, it may 
be rather with the Middle East; with Egypt, Turkey and Asia 
Minor. In interviews with officials in South America I have 
often been reminded of similar interviews by the banks of the 
Nile and on the shores of the Bosphorus: the same ceremonial, 
the same individuality, the same good-fellowship, an identical 
importance attaching to individual influence rather submerging 
what may be termed the technical aspects of the discussion. I 
remember that, in North America twenty years ago, paradoxical 
as it may appear, I was impressed with the same analogy. Whilst 
waiting for an interview with President Roosevelt at the White 
House in 1908, I imagined myself waiting for a communication 
from Sultan Abdul Hamid in the room of his Chamberlain, Haji 
Ali, in the Palace of Yildiz. 

If the above differentiation of South America from Central 
Europe is admitted, there follows the necessity—and this is one 
of my principal points—for the representation of England by 
men of different type from that required at Warsaw and Prague. 
You want active, less stereotyped men with wider commercial 
and financial experience; you require, in a word, specialists of a 
definite type. Having selected these men, you must give them 
adequate means, if you can find them, to carry out their mission. 
By adequate means, I desire to indicate an impressive residence, 
a fine setting; adequate salary for a trying climate; and, above 
all, an adequate fund for representation. It is not enough to be 
honest or to be straightforward; you have to make a certain 
show in South America if you want to carry your point. 

Turning now to propaganda, I refer mainly to propaganda 
in the commercial sphere rather than in the political sphere, for, 
after all, our interests in these countries are, and should be, 
economic rather than anything else. It is common ground that 
more active propaganda by England is required, but propaganda 
needs not only to be more active but more subtle. The “ puff” 
direct is not sufficient, you have to begin further back; you 
must train your public to appreciate English taste and English 
goods. For this purpose, cultural influence is also important. 
Other nations are working hard in this direction. America is 
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offering free education in engineering and other departments to 
South American youths who will go to the United States for 
three to four years; France has developed an intensive cultural 
propaganda, sending every year distinguished professors to South 
America to carry out a course of lectures on literary and scientific 
subjects. All this intellectual propaganda, or so-called intellectual 
propaganda, is intended to have, and will have, wide commercial 
results. We must not be behindhand, possessing as we do in 
the Rhodes Scholarships the best of all examples of cultural 
propaganda. It will be disappointing if rich men connected with 
South America do not extend the Rhodes idea to something 
similar in the countries we are discussing. I hope some of those 
present to-night will take up that idea. 

I turn now to the last point I shall venture to submit, namely, 
the criticism that, whether our system of commercial negotiation 
is effective or not in the rest of the world, it is deplorably defective 
in South America. We appear to think that if we can induce a 
country of importance to sign a commercial treaty containing 
the “‘ most favoured nation ” clause, the summit of commercial 
advantage has been attained, and that nothing further is required 
to stimulate British trade. This I believe to be a grave illusion. 
The high level of duty which prevails in South America is to a 
considerable extent due to our self-satisfied inactivity. Being, 
as we are, by far the most important market for South American 
produce, we have a legitimate basis to expect that our own 
exports should receive exceptionally favourable treatment. In 
many South American States it is essential to keep the English 
market open. We must not allow it to be assumed that, owing 
either to political conditions at home or to obstinate adherence 
to theoretical doctrine, our market will remain unalterably and 
eternally open to all countries, no matter what their treatment 
may be of the articles we desire to export. I believe that a great 
many of the impediments that exist in South America have been 
due to our supineness, and a great deal of difficulty might have 
been avoided by a more active and more energetic policy. 

It is quite certain, at any rate, that the considerable advan- 
tages obtained by the recent Economic Mission were due, in the 
main, to arguments of this nature. 

Before concluding, there are two points on which I should 
like to say a few words: firstly, the importance of providing 
young men with a good knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese to 
send out to South America. Granted a fluent working know- 
ledge of these languages, the opportunities of employment are 
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good, the prospects of advancement probably better than in 
most other countries. The willingness of the Governments and 
the populations in South America to receive new-comers and give 
them a fair chance is unexampled in the countries with which I 
have acquaintance, and this is a most important point for a 
young man choosing a country in which to make his career. 

The same argument applies to immigrants of the working and 
agricultural classes, but here I must be cautious, for experiments 
made in sending out English immigrants have not, on the whole, 
been successful. Possibly arrangements have been run on wrong 
lines; possibly the individuals were not selected with adequate 
care or were not endowed with adequate capital or courage to 
get through the early stages. I am not one of those who believe 
that the experiment should be abandoned, but it should be 
attempted on new lines, possibly on those of colonisation. 

Regarding the desirability of increasing the quota of immigra- 
tion from Northern Europe, there are hardly two opinions in the 
Argentine. Everyone agrees that the immigrants from Northern 
Europe constitute a desirable element in the future population of 
the Argentine, particularly, I may say, immigrants from Great 
Britain. The question is whether they will succeed in becom- 
ing acclimatised and in fitting themselves into the life of the 
southern hemisphere. The climate is clearly a matter of con- 
siderable importance, and the southern districts are evidently 
those where the chances of success are the greatest. 

I am grateful to you for giving your attention to my observa- 
tions. I have purposely made them brief so as to leave plenty 
‘of time for discussion. There are many here to-night who know 
more about South America than I can pretend to do. The 
discussion will gain if I leave ample time for them to develop 
their suggestions, their criticisms and their arguments. 


Summary of discussion following the above address. 


Mr. Fortett Hott: I was in the Argentine Republic at the time 
of the arrival of Lord D’Abernon, and I can testify to this meeting 
as to the great warmth and cordiality of his reception. For some 
reason or other, which I expect is apparent to you all now you have 
both seen and heard him, Lord D’Abernon happened to find the key 
to the heart of the President of the Republic, who is a somewhat 
remarkable personality. Having found the key, he threw open the 
coffers to trade for England. Lord D’Abernon, by some force of 
imagination or some lucky coup, has brought for this country business 
which none of us will have cause to regret. This personal touch, 
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this Nelson touch, we who live in the midst of affairs believe to be of 
the utmost importance. 

We cannot always have Missions travelling to all parts of the 
globe, but fortunately nowadays we have the wireless telephone. I 
picture to myself the Lord Privy Seal in a few years’ time ringing up 
Dr. Irigoyen, President of the Argentine Republic, and saying, ‘“‘ Doctor, 
what about that order for 100 locomotives? ’’ and the President 
replying, “ Well, Jimmy, what about that 500,000 tons of wheat 
which I want to sell?” It is thus, I think, that business in the future 
may possibly be conducted. But if it is conducted in this novel 
way, I wonder what will happen to our Diplomatic Corps: whether 
it will then be possible to withdraw all these gentlemen and only use 
the wireless? And if we did, what would happen to the League of 
Nations? Talking in the parlance of these times when things are 
so bad in Wall Street, I rather think that the League shares would 
go to a distinct premium. 

However that may be, there is one thing I should like to say to- 
night. I hope Lord D’Abernon will not consider his Mission ended. 
It has begun, and begun well; but if he would apply his great experi- 
ence and his great mind to the evolution of some permanent organisa- 
tion which would hold for us the foreign trade which is so necessary 
to us, I think he would indeed earn our gratitude. The Empire 
Marketing Board has done an immense amount of good for the country 
and for our Colonies and Dependencies, and I cannot help thinking 
that if we had a Foreign Marketing Board, the same amount of good 
could be done for us in regard to our foreign trade, not only in South 
America but in all the foreign countries with which we must trade 
if we are to remain a prosperous and a happy Empire. 


LorD FARINGDON : I came here this evening, like most of you, to 
listen to Lord D’Abernon, and his speech has given me pleasure, as I 
feel sure it has given you. Had I known that the Chairman’s eye 
would have been upon me indicating that I was expected to get upon 
my legs, I am not sure that I should have come. Being here, and 
having been associated closely for many years with the Argentine 
Republic, I am very glad indeed to have the opportunity of saying 
a few words. I think that all those of us who know the Argentine 
Republic can say that we are proud of what the first Britons who 
went out to Argentina were able to do. We have built up a reputa- 
tion for ourselves which is second to none. I forget what the Spanish 
expression is, but I am sure Mr. Follett Holt will tell me. I know that 
if they want to emphasise a bargain they say, “ by the word of an 
Englishman ’’—‘‘ palavera Ingleza.”” That is a great deal to have 
accomplished. It shows that we are recognised there as a straight 
people, and because we have been straight we have met with an immense 
amount of encouragement from the Argentines. We have been able 
to give them what they particularly wanted—means of communication 


opening up an immense area, and opening it on thoroughly sound lines. 
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Those who know the railways in South America will admit at 
once, I think, if they happen to know those of other countries, that 
they are quite equal, if not superior, to the railways that are to be 
found in almost any other part of the world. Those who manufacture 
rolling stock for the Argentine railways tell me that the sleeping cars 
and the carriages generally that they build for English railways are 
nothing like so good or so luxurious as those they build for South 
America. The South Americans demand something of a better 
character than we are accustomed to in this country. The English 
Railway Companies, at any rate those that I have knowledge of, 
have done their very utmost to meet the demand that has presented 
itself. Although it is not quite correct to say that the whole of the 
railways in the Argentine are in the hands of or have been built and 
constructed by English companies, the great bulk of them have been- 
so constructed and are worked to-day by English enterprises. 

With the opening up of the country has come the opening up 
of the land, and a large number of land companies have been started 
in almost every part of the country—in the extreme south, in the 
extreme north, out west and near to Buenos Aires—and the English- 
man who went there fifty, sixty or seventy years ago has had great 
reason to congratulate himself upon being a landowner at that time. 
Land has grown in value by leaps and bounds, and even now many 
people believe that the highest prices have been by no means reached. 
In the Province of Buenos Aires I think I am right in saying that good 
alfalfa land is fetching to-day more than land is fetching in the home 
counties of this country, and a good livelihood is being made out of 
that land. 

Lord D’Abernon referred to the possibility of the English labourer 
going there and making a good settler; I am extremely doubtful 
whether that is very likely to eventuate. I am told that the principle 
there is for the labourer to work day and night practically, taking his 
share in the profits of the land. Someone buys the land. The ques- 
tion of paying interest upon the purchase money and the possible 
acquisition of the land in the long run by the tiller of the soil depends 
entirely upon the result of the individual’s work. I doubt very much 
whether you would get the English labourer to do the work that 
Czecho-Slovakians, Yugo-Slavs and other Northern races are accus- 
tomed to. But whether that is so or not, there is still an enormous 
field for British enterprise. British capital has to be furnished, and 
British agricultural implements should be provided. The railways 
will go on extending. The tramways and the different public utilities 
will go on extending, and we who have been the pioneers want, if 
possible, to maintain the position that has been ours hitherto. It is 
perfectly true that some of the public utilities have passed into the 
hands of Americans. I do not know that we have very much to regret 
in that respect. Years ago I bought some of the telephone companies 
in South America, and I bought them from Americans. Recently 
my interests have been parted with to the Americans, and now I am 
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looking forward to the time, it may be some years hence, when I shall 
buy them back again. I bought them at a low price, I believe, and 
I sold them at a high price. Now I must wait until I can get them 
back at a low price. In things of that kind I do not believe we need 
be jealous of the Americans. They come in and they buy when they 
like. Markets should be free in utilities as in other things, and so 
long as they pay the Britisher a good price which leaves him a profit, 
I do not see why we should object. At any rate, we believe that in 
the railways we have built up a gigantic industry, and we have no 
desire to see them pass from our hands. You must remember that an 
English railway means not merely the personnel that controls it, but 
the purchase yearly of a large amount of stores, duplicates and renewals, 
and it would be a bad day for us if it so happened that the control 
of these railways should pass from our hands. At present I see no 
indications in that direction, but it may come. I hope and believe 
that our reputation is such that the Argentines would rather see us 
controlling a number at any rate of their great railways than any 
other nationality. 

Lord D’Abernon only touched upon the Argentine Republic. He 
said very little about Brazil. Brazil, of course, is another great field 
for enterprise, and although the Britisher there is, perhaps, not quite 
so much to the fore as in Argentina, still there is an enormous field 
there open to British development. I trust and believe that, with the 
confidence the public who have money to invest have in the manage- 
ment—because, after all, that has a great deal to do with it—of the 
existing English undertakings, people will be willing to provide more 
money as opportunities for further development occur. 

I do not know that my remarks are anything in the nature of 
criticism. You said, sir, that there should be criticism. But I have 
nothing to criticise. Lord D’Abernon’s address was an extremely 
interesting one, and I can only hope that his example will be followed 
by many English people who will go out and see for themselves the 
field that the Argentine Republic and the Republic of Brazil present 
for the further development of British enterprise. 


BARON D’ERLANGER: In opening my remarks I should like to 
thank Lord D’Abernon for having paid the highest tribute he could 
to the intelligence of the audience to-night, for indeed he has been 
faithful to the Spanish proverb, ‘‘A hombre bien entendido media 
palabra basta,’’ or, a few words will suffice for an intelligent audience. 
I make an exception to the rule. I regret that his speech was so 
short. We should have liked to hear a great deal from him about 
his visit to Argentina. 

In speaking to-night I shall be very brief, and I should like to try 
to be constructive. Lord D’Abernon has shown us the way to be 
constructive in trying to extend our trade in Argentina. I should 
like to put forward a few ideas which I think would promote more 
trade between Argentina and this country, and in doing so I shall 
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make certain criticisms of the methods which prevail in this country 
and of the regulations and legislation which prevent the free develop- 
ment between the Argentine Republic and this country. In olden 
days, on account precisely of that proverbial honesty for which English- 
men are noted, because of the protection which the English law gave 
to investors, because of the sanctity of contract in an English com- 
pany, British companies were formed not only for the railways but 
also to act in co-operation with the Argentines in the development 
of their industries and of their country. Unfortunately, especially 
since the war, with the increase of taxation that has arisen and that 
has to be paid largely by income tax, it is almost impossible now to 
form English companies with the co-operation of Argentine subjects. 
The Argentine is perfectly willing to pay 3, 4 or 5 per cent. in income 
tax on shares which he receives in an English company formed to 
take over his business and to furnish him with capital to develop it, 
but he does not think, and rightly does not think, that the privilege 
of paying 20 per cent. in income tax, and rendering his English estate 
liable to death duties, is a sufficient inducement for him to apply to 
England to establish a company in which he will be a shareholder. 
I think that by some means legislation should be established in this 
country which would exempt a foreigner from paying income tax on 
the dividends on shares of an English company operating in his country 
of origin and for the development of his own business, and also exempt 
his estate from death duties on the shares or stock of that company 
which he may hold at the time of his death. It would immensely 
promote trade, not only between ourselves and Argentina, but between 
ourselves and other countries where openings for investment of our 
capital exist. 

There is another point which I should like to emphasise. We 
have all heard and we all know what Lord D’Abernon has again 
called our attention to—that the great development of Argentina has 
been due to the construction of railroads in that country. Fortu- 
nately, these railroads have been constructed by Britishers and with 
British capital. It is impossible to-day for an Argentine subject to 
become interested in the principal public utility of his own country. 
He cannot buy shares in the Argentine railway companies because 
they are British, and because he becomes immediately subject to 
income tax and death duties in respect of those shares in England. 
If we want to keep the command of these Argentine enterprises, 
surely the best way of doing so would be to give the Argentine people 
the opportunity and the possibility of becoming interested in those 
companies which mostly contribute to promoting their welfare. 

But railways are no longer the only factor in the problem of trans- 
port. It is not that the railways that exist do not serve the country 
in which they are constructed, nor that Argentina has as many rail- 
ways as it should possess. There are sure to be more railways con- 
structed in that country. But the trend of the day is to the con- 
struction of roads. Roads in the Argentine Republic are necessary, 
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and if they are well constructed and well planned they will not be 
made so as to compete with railways, but will be made so as to bring 
traffic to the railways. They ought to be made transversely so as to 
connect the country districts with the railways, and to help the grain 
and other produce to reach the railways more economically than they 
can be reached by other means of transport. I feel that in the con- 
struction of roads in Argentina there is an enormous field for British 
capital. It is said, of course, that trade follows the flag, but we find 
that nowadays trade follows the money-bags, and the development 
of Argentina through British capital will only be possible on an exten- 
sive scale if it is England which furnishes the capital to the Argentine 
Republic by loan. If the loans are provided by the United States 
of America or by any other country, the work that will be paid for by 
those loans will go to the country where the money has been found. 
Therefore I hope that the stamp duty on foreign loans will be reduced 
so as to place us in a better position to compete for the loans, and 
that the English market will remain the principal market for Argentine 
loans under the egis of the eminent House of Baring Brothers who 
have so largely contributed to establishing the high standard of credit 
which the Argentine Republic enjoys. 


Mr. COLLINGWOOD : It is only a small matter that I should like 
to make known to the audience. As it is a fact, I believe, that in 
Argentina at the present time there are many old Spanish families 
still remaining and their descendants, it would be essential in sending 
out commercial missions that the men who are sent out should be 
imbued with Spanish ideas. I do not know the Argentine, but I 
lived in Spain for three years, and I was very much impressed with 
the importance that the Spaniard put upon the way you approached 
him, whether in social life or in business. He would immediately 
open out to you provided you approached him according to his etiquette. 
Therefore I suggest that as they appear to stress manners, customs and 
etiquette, such men as are sent out from this country on commercial 
missions should be well versed in Spanish customs. 


Mr. LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD: The discussion this evening has 
centred almost entirely around the Argentine. You, my Lord, 
informed me before the meeting that you considered that the more 
southern and therefore colder climate was, perhaps, more virile, and 
pleased you better than Brazil; but Brazil, which was also visited by 
you, is of vital importance to this country. Its importance is almost 
as great, perhaps, as that of the Argentine. If not to-day, it will be 
so to-morrow. Unfortunately, the Britisher is not a coffee-drinker. 
Perhaps we ought not to say “ unfortunately ”; perhaps we ought to 
be pleased about it, because tea comes from our own Dominions. 
But Brazil is dependent upon the sale of coffee, and can only buy her 
goods from those countries who drink coffee. I think there is no 
doubt that Brazil would prefer to buy her goods in England could she 
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do so. She is driven by force of circumstances to buy a considerable 
number of her goods from America, because the United States drink 
more coffee than Great Britain or Europe. 

I do not know what other developments may come in Brazil. 

Cotton is being grown there, and cattle are being developed in the 
south. But, after all, British enterprise has played a big part in the 
development of Brazil. The money that developed the Federal 
Government of Brazil, at any rate up to the years of the War, came 
practically entirely from this country. Since the War a certain 
amount has come from America, partly because our Bond markets 
have been closed and partly. because the Americans have been very 
pushing of late in Brazil. British enterprise has also built railways 
in Brazil. British enterprise has supplied ships for the coastal trade 
of Brazil, in addition, of course, to the ships which, ply between Great 
Britain and Brazil. If you consider the size of Brazil, the immense 
tract of country there and the immense riches that are there, I think 
you will realise the importance of not neglecting that country. I 
think it is most important at the present time that we who value the 
trade of this Empire and the trade of Great Britain should above all 
things try to keep friendly with Brazil in the way, my Lord, that you 
suggest our people should keep in touch with that country. 
‘At the present time there is a grave crisis in Brazil. To-day the 
Coffee Exchange was closed in Rio and Santo. The different Presi- 
dents of the local States have gone to see the President of the Republic 
in order to consult him as to what measures can be taken to look 
after coffee. Coffee has fallen in America like all other American 
stocks and. securities, and the Defensa de Cafe in Brazil has great 
difficulty in keeping the price of coffee up in any way. Personally, I 
doubt whether it is in the interests of Brazil that the price of coffee 
should be artificially maintained. I think that the law of supply and 
demand is the best. But we have to remember that in Brazil there 
are certain years when more than the whole world’s supply of coffee 
is produced. When that arises it is impossible for that coffee to be 
dumped on the world because it would sell for nothing. If you are 
trying to sell more than people want it will go for next to nothing, 
and that is bad for a country. Therefore on such occasions it is 
important to do something to help the planters of Brazil to dispose 
of their stocks. When those bumper years come, possibly something 
should be done. Generally speaking, the sooner coffee finds its economic 
level the better. I hope that when coffee can be sold cheaper there 
will be more of it drunk in this country, and that will enable the 
trade between this country and Brazil to increase. 


MAJOR MANNING: We have listened this evening with very great 
interest to his lordship’s address on his visit to Argentina. The 
address, unfortunately, was much too short for my liking, and we 
would have liked at least another half-hour of the actual experiences 
of the Mission. At the same time, we are very grateful for what his 
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Lordship has told us, and those of us who know Latin America, 
more especially Argentina, fully agree with him. 

Might I put in a plea for the rest of Latin America? Might I 
say that, after all, the purchasing power of eleven million people is 
limited, and that there are another one hundred and two million 
people in the nineteen Republics of Latin America. Might we not for 
once turn our eyes in the direction of the west coast from Chile. to 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia? Might we not have a look at 
Venezuela, where only too few of us to-day are lucky to have a look 
in? Might we not take in the five little Republics of Central America, 
and might we not think once more about that ill-spoken of country, 
Mexico? 

Might we not, further, take to heart the lesson which his Lordship 
alluded to in his brief remarks, namely, to send out to Latin America 
men who are specialists, men who know the art of salesmanship from 
beginning to end; above all, men who are provided with the necessary 
funds to carry out an intelligent campaign and are given sufficient 
time to bring that campaign to a successful issue? I have seen in 
my travels in Latin America, extending over twenty-two years, that 
North America and certain continental nations do not count the cost 
when desirous of obtaining a proper survey of the conditions in their 
own line of trade in Latin America. It means nothing to them to 
send a young man out for twelve or even twenty-four months and 
spend thousands of pounds in getting first-hand information. But if 
you go to a British manufacturer in this country and ask him to send 
out his star man, he will say: “ How can I replace him here? How 
am I to find the money to spend to send him out?” And I am also 
sorry to have to say that “ princes of industry’ have gone out to 
Latin America from this country and spent fifteen days in the Argen- 
tine and five days in Brazil, and have come back and told us what 
we ought to do in South America! Mr. Chairman, I strongly object 
to that kind of sermon. The gospel of Latin America is the gospel 
laid down by his Lordship to-night. Send out men who are specialists ; 
support the men efficiently in every way, and let them come back 
and tell you what they have found; then let them go to a meeting 
of this nature, for instance, and ask the many gentlemen here who 
are so eminently qualified to speak on South America to add their 
opinion to theirs, and you will find that thus you will get to know 
all about South America which is worth knowing. 


Mr. DEVERELL asked Lord D’Abernon whether he had endeavoured 
to get any preferential trading rights from the Argentine Government. 
He was amazed to see that there was no preference given to us by the 
Argentine Government. 

Mr. Rothschild had informed the meeting that Brazil was obliged 
to buy from the United States because she sold her coffee to that 
country. We find, however, that the Argentine, which sells most of 
her exports to us, buys much more from the United States than she 
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does from us at a time when we have an annual adverse trade balance 
of over £40,000,000 with the Argentine. Surely the circumstances 
were such that we had every justification for demanding preferential 
trading rights for our export trades in return for our wonderful market 
which means so much to Argentine prosperity. 

All business is the result of negotiations, and this country will 
never be in a position to make tariff arrangements which will help 
our trade unless we have the power to make it worth while and neces- 
sary for the other country to give us something in return. Many 
people disapprove of putting on tariffs, but the right to do so, if you 
cannot get what you want without doing so, would be just as potent 
and, possibly, more beneficial to us than the actual putting on of a 
tariff. 

If we were to say to the Argentine Government: ‘“ Unless you can 
see your way to grant us preferences on our steel and textiles, we shall 
be obliged to put a tariff upon your meat, or to limit the imports of 
it by licences, which the German Government now does.” 

The effect of such a pronouncement would be that the stock- 
breeders and landowners of the Argentine, in their anxiety to retain 
freedom to ship practically the whole of their meat exports to our 
free markets, would put pressure on their Government to grant us the 
preferences to which we are entitled. 

These preferences would materially assist us in reducing unem- 
ployment, increasing exports, and reducing our adverse trade balance. 

All trade is barter, and we, with the finest markets in the world, 
neglect to use our great buying power to help our export trade. We 
are satisfied to continue living under the delusion that cheapness is 
the most important factor, whereas, if a proper system of book- 
keeping were applied to national trade, the cost of maintaining our 
unemployed should be added to the cost of the so-called cheap imports 
which we ourselves could have produced. In this way the real cost 
to the nation of these imports would then become evident. 


ViscounT D’ABERNON, in reply, said: We have had a very inter- 
esting discussion, and I agree with nearly everything that has been 
said. 

In dealing with specific points, I was much interested in what 
Mr. Follett Holt suggested about extending the realm of the Empire 
Marketing Board to foreign countries. I am not at all sure that 
something of the kind might not be of use, and possibly when this 
Foreign Marketing Board comes into existence it might adopt the 
suggestion of the last speaker and introduce the principle of reci- 
procity. It is not quite as simple as it appears from his speech. If 
reciprocity was applied very strictly we should gain a good deal in 
the Argentine, but we should lose a good deal in Brazil. However, I 
am in sympathy with the idea of bargaining very much more than 
we do and of taking more advantage than we take of the fact that we 
are the largest purchasers of the produce, present and prospective, 
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coming from South America. More use should be made of this than 
has been made in the past; you will have to deal with the negotiations 
on business lines rather than on theoretical lines. However, do not 
imagine that there are no difficulties in the way. 

Baron d’Erlanger made a very interesting speech, and accentuated 
the importance of the question of taxation. He did not allude par- 
ticularly to the two per cent. tax on Bond issues in this market which 
placed London in an unfavourable position in comparison with New 
York. The two per cent. tax has acted very prejudicially in the 
past, and I hope the time is not far distant when some Government 
will take into consideration the possibility of reducing, if not of remov- 
ing it. The line adopted by Baron d’Erlanger, that the development 
of trade is assisted by and is very largely impossible without financial 
assistance, is correct; it is of the utmost importance to traders in 
this country that the City of London should be able to supply funds 
for those South American Governments. I also agree strongly with 
what he said regarding the desirability of increasing facilities for 
Argentine investors in English companies in the Argentine. 

Mr. Rothschild suggested that I had neglected Brazil. I have 
the greatest opinion of the possibilities of that extraordinary country. 
Remember the gigantic size of Brazil. It is twice the size of India, 
equal in area to the United States and equal in area to Canada and 
Australia. It has a population three times that of the Argentine and 
boundless possibilities of development. I endorse what he said 
regarding the views held in Brazil respecting England. We found 
there a reception of the most cordial and friendly character, together 
with a sincere desire to study all means for increasing the trade rela- 
tions between Brazil and the British Empire. 

I believe I have dealt really with all the points and given my 
views. It only remains for me to thank you for the kindly reception 
you have given me. I wish I had been able to meet the desires of 
one or two speakers by developing my remarks at greater length. 


THE CHAIRMAN (MR. E. R. Peacock) : I have no desire to add to 
the very excellent discussion we have had except as to one or two 
points which, perhaps, have not been fully developed. The first and 
most important is that to which Lord D’Abernon referred in the latter 
part of his address, namely, the need for sending to South America men 
who are able to do more than the mere diplomat, men who can adapt 
themselves to different conditions, who can present a case in an 
effective way, and above all—and this is the point I really want to make 
—men who can impose their personality upon the people with whom 
they are dealing. It is a peculiarity of the Latin people, particularly 
of the Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking Latin people, that they will 
do ten times as much on personal grounds as they will do on grounds of 
equity or any other kind of right that you can put on paper. Itisa 
matter of great importance that men should be able to establish 
personal friendships with the people in South America. 
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The second point to which I wish to make reference is that raised 
by Baron d’Erlanger and referred to by Lord D’Abernon—the impor- 
tance of seeking the co-operation by investment of the people in the 
Argentine, for instance, or any other country in which one is conducting 
an important business. It is true that as the tax laws are to-day it is 
practically impossible to expect people of any foreign country to invest 
largely in a company registered in this country. However, in some 
parts of the world it is possible to get over that difficulty. Speaking 
from personal experience, I got over it very successfully and in a con- 
siderable way in Spain, where I had to carry on several companies for 
some years. There we organised Spanish companies, and having got 
the confidence of the people of the district in which we were operating, 
we secured very large investments. For some ten years now the 
companies in which I was interested then have sought no capital outside 
of Spain, because they find that they can secure all that they require in 
Spain. They do so through subsidiary Spanish companies operating 
under the laws of Spain, but controlled by companies operating under 
the laws of Great Britain. I have no doubt Baron d’Erlanger is fully 
aware of that fact, and has taken advantage of it elsewhere. I did not 
want to leave it in the minds of people who are, perhaps, not so well 
_ aware of the position that there is a complete blank wall. 

The third point to which I would refer is that raised by Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild, who was very anxious to see a large increase of coffee- 
drinking. Brazil needs this increase to-day more than ever she 
needed it. 
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THE WORK OF THE GREEK REFUGEE SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 


Address given on June 18th, 1929 
By Sir Joun Hope Simpson, C.L.E. 
Vice-President of the Commission 


S1r Joun Staverint in the Chair. 


THE settlement of the refugees from Turkey, Russia and 
Bulgaria who have arrived in Greece, partly in consequence of 
the Smyrna disaster in September 1922, partly in consequence of 
the provisions of the Treaty of Neuilly in 1919 and the Treaty 
of Lausanne in 1923, has been, from the political, social and 
economic points of view, one of the most important operations 
conducted under the auspices of the League of Nations. The 
subject is one of such magnitude that it is impossible to deal 
with it adequately within the limits of this paper. It can be 
studied in detail in the quarterly reports issued by the Com- 
mission itself, of which up to date there have been twenty-two 
and, in addition, in a popular publication entitled Greek Refugee 
Settlement, which was issued by the League in 1926. 

It is not my purpose to-night to criticise either the Greek 
venture in Asia Minor, which finally terminated with the appalling 
disaster at Smyrna, or the political equity of the conditions of the 
two Treaties which combined to result in the transfer of popula- 
tions from other countries to Greece. The fact is that, during 
the Great War and in the two years 1922 and 1923, there was an 
influx of at least 1} millions of new inhabitants into a Greece 
whose total population at that time was not more than 4,320,000— 
i.e. an increase of 28-9 per cent. 

It is a matter of extraordinary difficulty to ascertain the 
number of these refugees. The first estimate, made in 1924, was 
slightly in excess of 1,100,000. The census of 1928 indicates 
1,220,000. The estimate made by the Commission, based on the 
best available material, is in excess of 1,300,000, of whom 200,000 
were in a position to support themselves. Of the remainder, 
about 650,000 were agricultural and 450,000 urban refugees. 

Even before the Smyrna disaster of 1922, a considerable 
number of refugees had escaped from Turkey during and after 
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the Great War and were being cared for, in part by the Greek 
Government, in part by charitable organisations, whose admirable 
work has not received sufficient general recognition. The bulk of 
the burden was borne by the American Red Cross, the ‘“‘ Save the 
Children ”’ Fund, the American Women’s Hospitals, the Near 
East Relief, the ‘‘ All British Appeal,” and the British Red Cross, 
but the response to the need was practically world-wide. For 
instance, the Polish, Norwegian, Belgian and French Governments 
all assisted in various ways, either with gifts of cash or material : 
the Society of Friends was also active. 

It is estimated that in September 1922 after the fall of Smyrna 
over half a million people escaped by sea and arrived in the various 
ports of Greece and the islands. These refugees arrived in tens 
and hundreds of thousands, without food, without clothes, in a 
state of indescribable filth, covered with vermin, and naturally 
bringing with them epidemic diseases of which the worst was 
typhus fever. The charitable effort made by the organisations 
already mentioned, by the Greek Government ar d the municipali- 

ties, and by private persons in Greece, was immense. 

I personally know of one family which housed and fed thirty- 
seven refugees for a period of three months; I know of another 
family in Athens which provided accommodation in their drawing- 
room for seventeen refugees, who remained there a month. I 
also know two ladies of modest means who gave hospitality to 
five widows and their children and only got rid of the last of 
them last year, six years after the disaster. 

On behalf of the League of Nations, Dr. Nansen, as the League 
of Nations’ High Commissioner for Refugees, took the matter in 
hand, and Colonel Procter, High Commissioner for Greece, with 
Colonel Treloar, spent a long period organising relief, and settling 
agricultural refugees on the land in Western Thrace with remark- 
able success. In June 1923, in an exhaustive report to the League, 
Colonel Procter gave a vivid description of the magnitude and 
seriousness of the problem. Meanwhile, in the month of February 
1923, the representative of the Greek Government, M. Politis, 
applied to the Council of the League of Nations for assistance. 
He made a request for a loan of {10,000,000 sterling, under the 
auspices of the League, and said that the Greek Government 
would accept a double control—first, that of the International 
Financial Commission for the service of the loan, and secondly, 
that of an expert committee which would contain, among others, 
one or more Commissioners of the League and have as its special 
duty the task of controlling the expenditure of the money sub- 
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scribed. A fortnight later the Greek Government amplified the 
second proposal of M. Politis, and asked for the creation of a special 
institution which would be entrusted with the employment of the 
yield of the loan and the settlement of the refugees. This insti- 
tution would be administered by a Commission which would 
include, in addition to delegates of the Greek Government, 
delegates of the guaranteeing Powers, if any, or of the Banks of 
Issue, and also any delegates appointed by the League of Nations. 
At that time M. Michalocopoulos, one of the delegates of the 
Greek Government, suggested that {6,000,000 sterling would be 
required for the settlement of the agricultural refugees, whose 
number he estimated at 150,000 families, and that a further area 
of land could be obtained by the drainage of the Aliakmon, 
Struma and Vardar valleys. This, he said, would provide 300,000 
hectares of land at acost of about three and a half million pounds 
sterling, As a result of these negotiations and of inquiries con- 
ducted by representatives of the League, a Protocol was signed 
at Geneva in September 1923, providing for the creation of a 
Refugee Settlement Commission to consist of one American 
member, representing the charitable organisations (who should 
be Chairman), and one other foreign member, both nominated by 
the League, and two Greek members, nominated by the Greek 
Government but appointed by the League. To this Commission 
was to be entrusted the expenditure of a Refugee Loan which was 
to be raised, and to it also the Government bound itself to transfer 
500,000 hectares of land for the purposes of settlement of the 
refugees. The control of the League was assured by a provision 
which secured to the Chairman of the Commission a second vote 
in case of equality of votes on any resolution before the Council 
of the Commission. 

The first foreign members of the Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission were Mr. Morgenthau, former American Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Campbell, a 
distinguished member of the Indian Civil Service. 

The Commission met at Salonika on November 11th, 1923, 
and there inspected the organisation and the colonisation work of 
the Greek Government in the Province of Macedonia. Macedonia 
was indicated as that part of Greece in which the great majority 
of agricultural refugees could be settled, partly because it pro- 
vided wide areas of uncultivated but cultivableland, partly because 
it contained large properties of Turkish inhabitants who were 
being removed from Greece to Turkey under the terms of the 
Convention for the exchange of populations. 
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In the following month the Greek Government promulgated 
a legislative decree assuring to the Commission the powers pro- 
vided by the Protocol. The Commission was constituted as an 
autonomous organisation (Office autonome) ; its powers were 
exceedingly wide. The Greek Government empowered it to 
requisition any available land which was not under cultiva- 
tion, and provided by law that not only land transferred to it 
by the Government but land so occupied by the Commission 
proprio motu should become the legal property of the Commission. 
The Government also placed at the Commission’s disposal the 
whole of its own colonisation staff, including the Office of the 
Director-General of Macedonia (at the time M. Jean Karamanos, 
a man of quite remarkable ability, energy and force of character) 
and the fourteen colonisation bureaux subordinate thereto, 
together with the staff of agricultural superintendents, who 
numbered twenty-five per bureau. There was thus at once 
placed at the disposal of the Commission a colonisation staff of 
between four and five hundred officials, which was very rapidly 

. extended, until within the course of a few months the Commission 
was employing 1800 officials for its work. 

The work of the Commission may be roughly divided into two 
main categories: that of agricultural colonisation, and that of 
urban settlement. From the start the Commission considered 
the settlement of the agricultural population on the land as of 
primary importance, in order, first, that agricultural production 
might be increased as rapidly as possible so as to provide for the 
needs of the new population, and secondly, to avoid the congrega- 
tion in the towns of large masses of population, in essence an 
agricultural, which would very rapidly become assimilated to 
the urban population, and would find it difficult subsequently to 
leave the towns for the country. As a result of this policy, 
when, in 1924, the loan was issued and {10,000,000 was available 
for the work of the Commission, of this sum nine million were 
allotted to agricultural settlement and only one million to urban 
settlement. 

I propose to deal with the two branches of the work separately, 
and will commence with the agricultural settlement, of which I 
myself have been in charge for the last three years. 

The factors of the problem were, on the one hand, an area of 
land, and on the other hand, a group of refugees: the land in 
many cases virgin soil, unbroken by the plough; the refugees 
without housing accommodation, without agricultural implements, 
without cattle, without seed, and without the wherewithal tomain- 
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tain life until they could reap their first harvest. It must also be 
remembered that there has never been a cadastral survey of 
Greece, and that consequently the Commission was working 
without maps. 

Where the incoming refugees replaced the outgoing Turks, 
the problem was comparatively simple; it consisted in distri- 
buting the emptied Turkish houses to refugee families and dividing 
roughly, but with such accuracy as was possible in the case of 
unmapped and unmeasured land, a cultivable area to each family, 
which it should regard as its lot and of which ultimately it might 
hope to become the proprietor. Advances were then made for 
maintenance of man and beast until harvest, seed was advanced 
in kind, as also were agricultural implements, carts and farm 
animals. With the money available it was impossible to give 
to every family all that was required for satisfactory settlement. 
In fact, only one plough animal was given to each family, one 
plough was shared by two and one cart by four families, and it is 
only now, with the money available from the second Refugee 
Loan, that an attempt is being made to supply deficiencies by 
granting a second plough animal and a plough to each family, 
and a cart for each two families. 

Where the settlement was made on virgin soil the matter was 
more difficult. These areas were roughly divided into villages, 
according to the size of the group to besettled. The refugees were 
housed provisionally in tents or in wooden barracks. A site was 
chosen and the construction of houses commenced at once. At 
the same time, by the agency of motor ploughs provided by the 
Government from German reparations in kind, the land was 
broken up, and divided among the refugees on the spot as equit- 
ably as was possible in the absence of a cadastral survey. 
Animals, agricultural implements, seed, fodder for maintenance 
of the animals and sustenance for the refugees were provided, 
and the community was set to work. 

The refugees responded very vigorously and showed great 
energy and determination in the work which they did. The 
result can best be realised by a comparison of the areas under 
cultivation in Macedonia and in Thrace in the year 1923-24, when 
the refugees were first in process of establishment, and in the year 
1927-28, tor which figures are now available. In the former year 
the total area cultivated by the refugees in Macedonia and Thrace 
was 137,179 hectares, say, 343,000 acres; in the latter year, it 
was 281,135 hectares, say, 702,900 acres; in other words, the 
cultivation in Macedonia and Thrace by the refugees has more 
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than doubled between the first year of systematic settlement and 
the last year for which figures are available. The same feature is 
noticeable in the statistics of the production of cereals in Greece. 
For these we have not figures for the refugees alone, but we have 
figures, which are comparatively accurate, for the whole of Greece. 
Excluding the crop of maize, for which figures are lacking for 
1927 and 1928, the remaining corn crops produced, in 1923, 462,000 
tons; in 1928 they produced 880,000 tons. Meanwhile the imports 
of wheat have decreased steadily ; in the year 1924 they amounted 
to 407,000 tons, in 1925 to 364,000 and in 1926 to 313,000 tons, 
This decrease of 23 per cent. indicates that within those three 
years the production of agricultural refugees not only sufficed to 
feed the whole refugee population, but also to feed a portion of the 
indigenous population as well. 

It is, of course, desirable that the refugee population should 
produce cereal crops in large quantities. The balance of traderuns 
strongly against Greece, and it is to the national advantage that 
imports of cereals should be restricted in so far as possible. 
Owing, however, to the scarcity of cultivable land in Greece, the 
average holding of a refugee family is only 3°5 hectares, less than 
nine acres; and it became clear at a very early stage of the 
settlement work that nine acres of cereal cultivation is insufficient 
to provide a family with a reasonable standard of life. The 
Commission has therefore made every effort, not only to increase 
the production of cereal crops by the provision of improved seed 
and improved methods of cultivation, but also to induce the 
agricultural refugees to grow crops of greater market value than 
cereals, and especially such crops as are commonly exported. This 
led to the formation of a branch of the Agricultural Colonisation 
Service, which was not contemplated at the time when the Com- 
mission was first constituted. We have founded in various parts 
of Macedonia and Thrace, and in certain villages in old Greece, 
agricultural farms, nurseries, and stations for the improvement of 
cattle, horses, pigs and sheep, where work of the greatest import- 
ance has now been carried out for the last three or four years. 
We have also a couple of hundred model plots scattered up and 
down the country, in which agricultural experiments are possible 
at a minimum of cost. A model plot consists of the ordinary lot 
of a refugee family. No compensation is paid to the refugee 
concerned, but the seed and the manure are provided by the 
Commission, whose representative instructs the cultivator in the 
method of cultivating and decides the crops to be grown. The 
refugee provides the labour and takes the crop. The intelligence 
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of these people is remarkable, and a successful experiment in a 
model plot in a village is at once copied by the cultivators of the 
vicinity, who display an appetite for improvement which is lacking 
in many other agricultural communities in Europe. One of the 
successes of this system has been the introduction of a type of 
wheat from Australia known as ‘‘ Canberra,” which not only gives 
a yield far in excess of the domestic wheat of Greece, but also 
comes to maturity three weeks earlier than the native wheat. 
This ensures the crop against the hot wind named “ livas,” which 
commences to blow in May, and sometimes destroys the native 
wheat crop by drying it up before the grain is fully formed. The 
discovery of the appropriateness of this wheat for Macedonia has 
led to wheat cultivation in the Chalcidique, in which large tract 
no wheat could formerly be grown owing to the prevalence of hot 
winds in May. 

In addition, the Agricultural Development Department is 
pushing the cultivation of the grape-vine and has provided large 
numbers of vines of American stock, which are immune from 
phylloxera, and also vines of the table-grape variety, the pro- 
duction of which will in time capture the Central European 
market, if anticipation is fulfilled. From one nursery, that 
attached to the model farm at Florina in Western Macedonia, 
500,000 immune stocks were sold last year. In addition that 
nursery sold 40,000 apple trees and 150,000 mulberries. 

Another valuable crop is tobacco. In 1923 there were planted 
11,300 hectares of this crop in Macedonia and Thrace. In 1928 
the area was 36,200 hectares, an jncrease of over 200 per cent. 
The importance of the crop is twofold. It gives a very large 
money return on a small area, and the tobacco being almost 
entirely exported, helps to rectify the adverse balance of trade. 
The value of the tobacco exported from Greece increased from 
£6,800,000 in 1924 to {10,800,000 in 1927. 

Further experiments are continually being made at our model 
farms. Last year in Western Macedonia we planted soya bean of 
twelve different kinds in the hope of introducing this valuable 
crop among the refugees. Of the twelve kinds, eleven failed. 
One succeeded, and experiments with this type continue, in the 
hope that it may ultimately prove suitable for general cultivation 
in Macedonia. 

In addition to the experimental side of the work of the Agri- 
cultural Development Department and of its provision of new and 
improved seed, it carries on systematic propaganda to induce the 


refugees to replace by fodder crops the natural pastures which 
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have been ploughed up for purposes of settlement. The area 
under vetches and under lucerne (alfalfa) is increasing with 
rapidity. 

One of the serious problems of agricultural colonisation lay in 
the difficulty of obtaining an adequate water supply, both of 
potable water and of water for irrigation. The Commission 
undertook a hydrographic survey of the whole of Macedonia and 
Thrace, the results of which have been published by M. Mara- 
velakis, Director of its Hydraulic Department, in book form 
(unfortunately as yet only available in Greek). This Depart- 
ment has sunk hundreds of wells, both artesian and of the ordinary 
percolation type, with remarkable success. For instance, the 
Chalcidique suffered from the absence of adequate water supply. 
There are many marshes but springs are uncommon. The 
Hydraulic Department made an experimental boring in order to 
ascertain whether an artesian stratum existed in the Chalcidique, 
and at a depth of 149 metres (about 485 feet) struck an artesian 
supply which has resulted in a flowing well, of itself sufficient to 
irrigate twenty acres of land. It is expected that this experi- 

‘ment and this discovery will revolutionise agricultural life in that 
portion of Macedonia. A small experiment was made at Nea 
Kios in the Argos plain, and an abundant artesian supply has been 
discovered. A number of artesian wells are now being sunk in 
that village, and it is hoped that the whole cultivable area of some 
1650 acres will be irrigated from them. 

The importance of water for irrigation is enormous, as, with 
irrigation available and consequent intensive cultivation, it is 
possible for a family on a holding of three or four acres to produce 
and sell sufficient to maintain a good standard of life. In the 
village of Nea Kios, to which reference has been made, the 
average holding is about three acres, and now that an adequate 
water supply for irrigation purposes is available, some 500 
families will be able to exist in that one village; without this 
supply the land would not have sufficed for more than 160 families. 

I cite these instances to show how wide the work of agricul- 
tural colonisation actually is; not only has the Commission built 
2000 villages, or additional quarters in existing villages, and 
provided the equipment necessary for agricultural work for about 
150,000 families of refugees with nearly 600,000 members, but it 
has found it necessary itself to undertake work of a kind ordinarily 
done by an Agricultural Department of the State, in order to 
ensure that these refugees will have at least the chance of com- 
fortable and adequate existence. 
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It has also been compelled to undertake public works of other 
kinds. As is well known, in large areas in Macedonia and in 
Thrace, malarial fever is universal. The Commission has erected 
and equipped fifty-nine hospitals and dispensaries, and main- 
tains for each of them at least one medical man and one dispenser. 
Thanks largely to the American Red Cross, the supply of quinine 
has been more than ample, and statistics indicate that the regular 
prophylactic work done by the doctors and the dispensaries has 
resulted in a great improvement in the health of the refugee 
population. It is sincerely to be hoped that this work will not 
be allowed to cease on the liquidation of the Commission’s activi- 
ties, and indeed at the moment the Government is in negotiation 
with the Health Organisation of the League of Nations for the 
creation of a medical service in Greece which, it is believed, will 
employ the hospitals and the staff at present working with the 
Commission. 

There is one more branch of the Colonisation Service to which 
brief reference should be made. In opening up a new, unsettled 
country it has been necessary to provide roads and bridges, and 
to a certain extent schools. These have been constructed by our 
Engineering Service in the more inaccessible tracts. We have, 
for instance, supplied £150,000 for the construction of two main 
roads into the mountainous country south of the Bulgarian 
frontier, as we found that without this facility of communication it 
was impossible to induce the refugees to remain in the mountain 
villages. 

There remains to be noted one large and important branch of 
the Colonisation Service. As has already been said, no cadastral 
survey of Greece exists. In order to determine the limits of the 
lots of the individual refugees, and indeed the limits of the 
properties of which the Refugee Settlement Commission is pro- 
prietor, it was essential that a survey should be made. The 
property in the possession of the Commission has been roughly 
estimated at two million acres. In many parts it is intermingled 
with property belonging to private individuals. As a result the 
area to be measured in order to determine the actual property of 
the Commission which has been distributed among the refugees 
will certainly not be less than three million acres, and indeed up 
to the present two and three-quarter million acres have been 
measured by the Commission’s cadastral service. Actual measure- 
ment and mapping are a comparatively simple matter. The 
difficulty arises when the area which has been established by 
measurement as belonging to the Commission is to be distributed 
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among individual refugee agriculturists. In the simplest case, 
when a village which entirely belongs to the Commission is 
measured, it is divided into areas of similar quality by an expert 
agronome, and each of the refugees claims his share in each one of 
these zones. There are, of course, certain small areas which are 
supposed to be more fertile or more desirable than the rest ; every 
refugee uses his utmost efforts to obtain a portion of this small 
coveted area. It is human nature to believe that in a distribution 
of this kind your neighbour is getting the better of you. Every 
refugee seems imbued with this belief, and it is a matter of very 
great difficulty so to distribute the land as to satisfy each one of 
the refugees. settled thereon. When the village is in part owned 
by the Commission and in part by indigenous proprietors, the 
difficulties are often almost insurmountable, and there are con- 
siderable areas in which it is feared that it will be impossible to 
complete the cadastre and distribution before the Commission 
comes to its close. 

There is an additional difficulty in determining the boundaries 
_ of the land. The Greek Government transferred to the Com- 
mission the properties of exchangeable Turks who left Greece in 
consequence of the Convention for the exchange of populations. 
Many of these Turks, anticipating that it would be difficult to 
obtain compensation from the Turkish Government for properties 
left in Greece, sold these properties to indigenous Greeks, often at a 
nominal price and always at a price very much below the true 
market value. These sales are not recognised by the Greek law, 
and much of the land transferred in this irregular manner has been 
requisitioned by the Commission for purposes of refugee settle- 
ment. In every case in which this is done, difficulty arises, and 
in many cases resort is had by the indigenous claimant concerned 
to the Courts in order to establish his right to the property. 
Under the normal Greek law, in the case of such claims, it is easy 
to prevent the Refugee Settlement Commission from establishing 
its proprietary right, and distributions of this class of land are 
frequently in suspense. 

Further difficulties are found where monastic lands have been 
occupied. Under the Constitution, the lands of the monasteries 
on Mt. Athos are protected from expropriation ; these monasteries 
own large areas of land, and the Government has come to an 
agreement with some of them under which their lands have been 
leased for the term of ten years, in order that refugees may be 
settled thereon. It is clear that it will be impossible to remove 
these refugees at the end of ten years or at the end of any other 
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period. At the same time there is no doubt as to the legal right 
of the monasteries concerned, which renders it impossible for the 
Government to hand over this land in accordance with the 
Protocol of Geneva, in full proprietary right, to the Commission. 
The survey of these lands has not yet been begun, but it will have 
to be carried out, whether proprietary right can ultimately be 
transferred or not, as it is essential that each refugee should know 
the boundaries of his holding. 

The cost of measurement and distribution, including a copy of 
the map of his holding for each refugee, amounts to about three 
shillings an acre. 

It is interesting to note that the survey and distribution 
among the Greek refugees is being carried out in large measure by 
Russian refugees. The Commission is fortunate in being able to 
command the services of a considerable number of Russian 
ex-officers who are expert surveyors, and whose work and devotion 
to work are beyond all praise. These surveyors are practically 
homeless people, and the whole of their interest lies in their work, 
and we find in practice that a survey party consisting of Russian 
surveyors works much more rapidly than the other survey 
parties employed by the Commission. 

You will doubtless desire to have some idea as to the success 
of the agricultural settlement. The figures of production which 
I have already given, establish that at least a large proportion 
of the agricultural refugee population has been satisfactorily 
settled. One additional fact fortifies this opinion. A census of 
the animals owned by the refugees, which was taken last year, 
indicates that apart from the animals provided for them by the 
Commission or the Government, they are in possession of beasts 
small and large of an aggregate value of about £4,000,000 sterling. 

The success of settlement operations varies from place to place 
in accordance partly with the class of land on which settlement is 
made, partly with the opportunities for income apart from agri- 
culture, and very largely in accordance with the class of refugee 
settled. 

As to the first, the richness of the plains of Drama and Seres in 
Eastern Macedonia has resulted in immediate prosperity for the 
refugees settled there, and the sudden acquisition of wealth has 
resulted in sundry unfortunate and objectionable features in the 
social life of these areas. The consumption of ouzo (the popular 
spirit of the country) is far greater than is desirable from any 
point of view. In a number of the most prosperous villages, 
gambling is rapidly becoming acommon vice. On the other hand, 
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the standard of life is high, the people are comfortable, the birth- 
rate has increased largely and the future seems assured if steps 
can be taken to restrain the undesirable features which I have 
mentioned. 

In Crete, also, progress has been marked, and a recent inspec- 
tion revealed one feature of national importance among the 
refugee population: they are commencing to wear the Cretan 
costume, a picturesque but expensive luxury, and this fact 
indicates, first, that they are sufficiently well off to be able to 
afford to wear these garments, and secondly, that they are losing 
the feeling that they are refugees and beginning to feel that they 
are as truly Greeks as are any of the indigenous population. 

Of the second category are those settlements which lie either 
in close proximity to the larger towns or on the sea-shore within 
reach of them. There is a large number of settlements in the 
neighbourhood of the larger towns, where the refugees make a 
steady and important income from visitors. In one settlement 
within reach of Athens, which is by way of being an agricultural 

_ Settlement, the refugees evacuate their houses in the summer-time 
and live under canvas, letting their houses to visitors at the rate 
of 1000 dr. per month per room. As the ordinary house consists 
of two rooms, the income for the summer months from this source 
gives between {30 and {40 sterling, a considerable addition to the 
ordinary agricultural income of the refugee. 

The third condition is certainly the most important. There 
are classes of refugees who are bound to succeed because of their 
skill and energy in agricultural work, and in success they will 
only find their deserts. The large majority of the agricultural 
refugees are of this type, notable among them being the people 
trom Pontos and from the shores of Asia Minor. As an instance 
of their ability to produce large amounts from small areas, I would 
cite a case which came to my notice at arecent inspection. In the 
village of Kiato in the Peloponnesus there were a number of 
refugees who had settled themselves in such quarters as they were 
able to obtain on rent, and who supported themselves partly by 
working for the indigenous cultivators, partly by hiring land from 
the natives and cultivating it themselves. In the particular case 
to which I refer, two refugees combined to hire five stremmas 
of land from a native cultivator. Five stremmas is one and a 
quarter acres. In this plot they planted two stremmas with 
melons, which unfortunately they were unable to sell as, owing to 
the epidemic of dengue fever, and the common belief that melons 
were an unhealthy food at the time, they were altogether unable 
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to market this produce. There remained three stremmas (three- 
quarters of an acre) on which they cultivated market garden crops. 
The share of the produce obtained by one of the two amounted 
to 55,000 dr. (= £147) for nine months’ work. This man subse- 
quently transferred himself to Nea Kios, the village to which I 
have already twice referred, where he has obtained twelve stremmas 
(three acres) of market garden ground. I saw him when he had 
been in Nea Kios for three weeks, and found that he had already 
commenced methodically to drain his land, and had planted a 
small nursery under glass in the garden of his house, where seed- 
lings of pepper, artichokes, tomatoes and onions were already 
visible. I cite this case as being typical of the people who come 
from the coast of Asia Minor opposite Mytilene. 

Generally I think it may be said, with perfect moderation, that 
in one-third of the villages the refugees are already thoroughly 
established and comfortably off, and that of the remaining two- 
thirds, in more than one half the refugees are so well settled that, if 
nothing more were done for them, they would be able to support 
themselves satisfactorily. There remain less than one-third of 
the villages in which, for various reasons—either owing to the 
inferiority of the soil or owing to misfortune or (and this is the 
most important condition) owing to the inferior quality of the 
refugees themselves—the settlement will require careful super- 
vision for some further years. 

Generally also it may be said, without any doubt, that the 
agricultural refugee population has already proved itself, and will 
continue to prove itself in constantly increasing measure, an 
added strength to the Greek State. The refugee cultivator on 
the average is a better cultivator than the native Greek. He is 
keenly on the look-out for any improvement which will increase 
the out-turn of his holding : he is indefatigable in work and he is 
extraordinarily economical in his expenditure. His ordinary 
nourishment consists of bread, made from a mixture of wheat and 
maize flour, cheese (the product of his sheep and goats) and olives. 
Meat he probably eats twice or three times a year on the occasion 
of the more important religious festivals. In appearance his 
clothes as a rule are very inferior, but the climate during the major 
portion of the year is kind and clothes are consequently not of so 
much importance as in northern countries. 

A very marked feature of the life of an agricultural village is 
the intense desire for education. Directly a village is fairly 
settled, the inhabitants proceed to build a temporary wooden 
church, which will be replaced when they can afford it by a stone 
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edifice. But even before they are comfortably settled they 
commence to agitate for a school. Under the Protocol the Com- 
mission finds difficulty in providing funds for the construction of 
schools, but the demand has been so insistent and so intense 
that in every village the Commission has reserved a plot for the 
school, in many villages has provided an extra house which serves 
temporarily the purpose of a school, and in many villages has 
assisted the population either by making a grant in cash or by 
providing materials, with the help of which the people construct 
a school building for themselves. The desire for education among 
the children is so great as to be incredible, and is most astounding 
to an English observer. When one of the members of the Com- 
mission makes an inspection, in a village where no school has yet 
been provided, it is the invariable rule that he is waylaid by the 
children, demanding its provision; and where there is a school 
in existence, you will find that the children are in attendance long 
before the hour fixed for the commencement of instruction, and 
that they leave it with the greatest reluctance. 

The second branch of the work, namely, that of urban settle- 
‘ment, is neither so interesting nor, in my opinion, so satisfactory 
as the agricultural settlement which I have attempted to 
describe. 

It is indeed a misnomer to describe the housing of the refugee 
urban population as ‘‘ settlement,” for, as a rule, all that the Com- 
mission has been able to do has been to provide, within the limits 
of its financial capacity, a roof for those urban refugees who were 
unable to find or to provide accommodation for themselves. The 
work of providing accommodation for urban refugees was originally 
commenced by the Government, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the settlements so constructed before the institution of the 
Commission were handed over to us, the Government has con- 
tinued its policy of building for urban refugees in the large towns— 
Athens, Pireus, Salonika and Cavalla. We have not definite 
statistics showing the number of houses constructed by the 
Government during the last two years, but up to the month of 
June 1927, they had constructed for about 25,000 families. In 
addition the Refugee Settlement Commission has constructed 
over 18,000, and by the autumn of next year will have provided a 
total of 26,600 habitations, at a total cost of £24 million. 

This will not settle the problem of urban housing. In 1927 
the Commission made a census of urban refugees, which established 
that at that time some 35,000 families were housed in conditions 
in which no civilised families should be permitted to live. Their 
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demands will by no means be satisfied when the funds of the 
Commission are exhausted, and it will remain for the Government 
to carry on a systematic housing policy until its efforts, combined 
with those of the private builder, provide the accommodation 
necessary for the urban population. 

In its policy of urban housing the Commission has encountered 
one serious problem. It is clear to anyone who considers the 
subject that the power of economic absorption of any town is 
definitely limited by the demand for industrial labour and its 
concomitant parasitic population. Were the Commission to 
build accommodation in any town in excess of its power of economic 
absorption, a permanent problem of unemployment would be 
created which might have serious social repercussions. 

In the natural course of events the great mass of the urban 
refugees settle down where they first arrive, namely, in the large 
towns, notably in Athens, the Pirzus, Volo, Salonika, Cavalla and 
in a minor degree in Drama, Seres, Dedeagatch and Patras. It 
has been the policy of the Commission to fortify the smaller 
towns in Greece and to build in these larger towns the minimum 
which public opinion would accept. With this object a careful 
survey was made of every one of the smaller towns in Greece, and 
the Commission has attempted to meet the demand for housing 
accommodation there wherever sites for building could be obtained, 
and has actually built, so far, in forty-seven of them. In this way 
it has succeeded in impeding the flow of population from thecountry 
to the large towns. It is difficult for us in this country to under- 
stand the nature of this problem of flux of population. As an 
example, I may cite an instance which came under our observation. 
We commenced the construction of an urban settlement in Volo 
and found that the mere fact of commencing building operations 
resulted in families living in Corfu and Patras (both of which are 
situated on the western coast of Greece, while Volo is on the 
eastern) leaving for Volo in the hope of obtaining accommodation 
in one of these new houses. The hope was, of course, vain, as the 
houses were earmarked for specific families in Volo who had made 
application for them. 

This policy of fortifying the smaller towns has led to satis- 
factory results in some of the newly-settled agricultural regions. 
For instance, in Western Macedonia there is a railway station 
called Vertekop. Before the days of the Commission this was a 
railway station with perhaps a café, and two or three houses 
occupied by the station staff. There is now a flourishing little 
town of some 250 houses, practically all of which have been built 
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by or with the help of the Commission, and there is no doubt that 
Vertekop will become the market town for a prosperous agri- 
cultural area in its vicinity. 

Similarly at Kilkis in the north of Macedonia, where the 
Commission has built 200 houses, there is now a thriving country 
town where, before the settlement, trade was stagnant. One 
further instance may be mentioned in Orestias, an entirely new 
town in the north-eastern corner of Thrace, close to the Turkish 
and Bulgarian borders. This town, with a population of 2000 
inhabitants, is the creation of the Commission, and it is entirely 
supported by the exports and imports of the surrounding agricul- 
tural population. The cultivation of potatoes has spread very 
rapidly in that part, and last year 300 wagon-loads—say, 6000 tons 
—of potatoes were exported from Orestias alone. 

There is another consideration in connection with this policy 
of house-building which must not be overlooked. As a result of 
building operations by the Government and by the Commission, 
speculative building has almost entirely ceased, and it is, of course, 
impossible to say how far ordinary economic pressure would 

‘ result in the necessary supply of accommodation if the State and 
the Commission ceased to build houses. Personally I have no 
doubt that a large number of refugees in the towns, who are at 
present occupying quarters unfit for human habitation, do so in 
the belief that if they wait long enough they will be provided, 
either by the State or by the Commission, with a house at cost 
price (if they have to pay for it at all), and in any event at a price 
below its actual market value. 

In the cities of Athens and Pirzeus the Commission has built 
four large refugee quarters consisting in all of 11,550 habitations. 
The houses are of various types, some two-roomed, allowing for 
the accommodation of one family only; others are double houses, 
others again have accommodation for four, eight and sixteen 
families. The streets are spacious and the houses well built, so 
that the settlements present every appearance of comfort and 
solidity. Under the contracts signed by the occupants, a rent 
is charged which would result in the habitation becoming the 
property of the occupant, on the hire purchase system, after 
fifteen years. In principle, this sounds an excellent arrange- 
ment. In actual fact, however, when the houses were completed, 
they were invaded by a number of families largely in excess of the 
accommodation, with the result that in certain of the settlements 
many habitations contain one family in each room, and most of 
them contain more than one family. In these circumstances it 
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is in practice extraordinarily difficult to collect anything from the 
families so situated. 

A further difficulty in this matter of payment has arisen from 
organised resistance to making any payment at all. All sorts of 
excuses are advanced—poverty, the existence of claims against 
the Government, the inadequacy of the accommodation provided, 
allegations that the houses have not cost what is being charged 
for them, objections to any charge for works of public utility 
(roads, water, light)—in fact, any excuse of any kind which may 
afford an explanation of non-payment. We can, of course, have 
recourse to the Government to help us in collection, but the 
refugees are in a very strong position vis-a-vis the Government, 
as each family possesses a vote, and there is always an election in 
prospect. I would not suggest that the present Government 
allows itself to be influenced by considerations of this nature; 
nothing could have been more admirable than the speeches 
delivered by. M. Venizélos himself during the last election cam- 
paign, in which he told the refugees in the plainest possible terms 
that he was not going to be influenced by any demagogic agitation 
by the refugees against payment of debts due from them, and that 
if they did not like this, his statement of policy, they were at 
liberty to abstain from voting for him, or to vote against him if 
they desired to do so. It required the greatest courage in a 
political leader at a time of election to make such a declaration ; 
but we know that M. Venizélos is not lacking in that quality. 

It was the duty of the Refugee Settlement Commission to 
“settle” the urban refugees as well as the agricultural, and this 
“‘ settlement ’’ would naturally include provision of some means 
of livelihood. In fact, the Commission was not a body appropriate 
to make this provision, but in certain directions it has done what 
it could. It has, for instance, provided on very advantageous 
terms sites for the erection of factories in the vicinity of the various 
settlements, and this arrangement has been valuable both to the 
refugees and to the industrialists who have taken advantage of it. 
In the vicinity of the urban settlements a large number of factories 
of various kinds have sprung up. Of these, the most numerous 
and the most important are the carpet factories. In this industry 
the refugees are expert and it has been introduced since their 
arrival. The industry is increasing very rapidly, and in the year 
1927 the exports of Greek carpets to America were valued at over 
half a million pounds sterling. 

The latest attempt to assist in the provision of means of 
livelihood for the urban refugees has been the provision of the 
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sum of £100,000 by the Commission to assist in the creation of an 
autonomous organisation for the assistance and control of the 
carpet industry. The law governing this organisation has just 
been presented to the Chamber, and it is hoped and expected that 
once the organisation is in being, its effect will be not only to 
stimulate the production of carpets in quantity but also to prevent 
the export of any except carpets of first-class quality. All the 
manufacturers of carpets, both Greek and foreign, who work in 
Greece have combined to form this organisation. 

In addition, there are silk factories, cloth factories, factories 
for making clothing, factories for pottery, all of which have been 
inaugurated since the arrival of the refugees, and the Commission 
has constituted a fund for the encouragement of refugee arts and 
crafts, which has been used to stimulate the activity of some of 
these trades. 

One further method employed by the Commission is to make 
advances to craftsmen for tools and plant, and there has been 
widespread resort on the part of the refugees to this method of 
assistance. 

But notwithstanding all these attempts to assist refugees to 
obtain a livelihood in the towns, their future outlook depends on 
the general future of Greek commerce and industry. It is 
satisfactory to record, first, that in the large towns the arrival of 
the urban refugee population has not resulted in any permanent 
unemployment; such unemployment as has been experienced has 
been due to temporary conditions in individual trades. Secondly, 
that the influx of the urban refugees has not resulted, as might 
have been expected, in a fall in wages. It is true that the 
population of the larger towns does not bear what might be 
considered as a reasonable proportion to the agricultural popula- 
tion of the country. The total population of Greece is about 
six and a quarter millions: of this, Athens and the Pirzus are 
responsible for 830,000; Salonika, for about 400,000; that is to 
say, that in these three towns are to be found one-fifth of the 
whole population of the country. On the face of it, this would 
seem to be a dangerous position, but it is not unique, for the 
Argentine Republic, with a population of roughly 7,100,000, has 
over a million inhabitants in its capital city, Buenos Aires; and 
even England groups one-fifth of its total population in the three 
areas of the County of London and the Municipalities of Liverpool 
and Manchester. 

The work of the Refugee Settlement Commission is coming to 
a normal end with the expenditure of its funds, and the time will 
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soon come when we shall be in a position to review dispassionately 
the effect of the transfer of the Greeks from other countries to 
their national home, and the quality of the work effected by the 
Commission. As to the first question I have no doubts. In my 
opinion the Greeks who have arrived in Greece during the past 
seven years will prove to be a stable element of strength and of 
prosperity to their country in the future. I have tried to show in 
this paper that symptoms are already apparent which indicate 
that this result will follow. Economically, with the increased 
density of population, and with the completion of the important 
drainage schemes which are now in progress, and which should 
give perhaps a million acres of cultivable land of first quality to 
the country, the position of Greece cannot fail to be improved. 
Politically the position is even more stable. Before the transfer 
of populations consequent on the Treaties of Neuilly and Lausanne, 
the Greek population of Greece amounted to only 80 per cent. 
of the total, 20 per cent. being Turks, Bulgarians and people of 
other races. After the transfer, of the total population 93°75 
per cent. are Greeks and only 6°25 per cent. persons of other 
nationalities. As a result, the frequent political difficulties which 
used to arise owing to the presence of considerable foreign elements 
in the population have disappeared. 

Given a stable Government and the absence of militaristic 
adventure, Greece can ask her friends to look to the future with 
perfect confidence. 


Abridged record of discussion following the above address. 


LiEvuT.-CoLONEL F, CUNLIFFE-OWEN : As one of the early workers 
on the Refugee Settlement Commission I was interested to hear Sir 
John’s account of its further work. When I went out there in the 
early days, at the request of Mr. Morgenthau, I found the refugees, 
more or less, on their ‘‘ beam ends.” It was my fate to go up into 
Macedonia and look after hordes of these people who were shot down 
there with perhaps no covering at all, or in tents and so on. It was 
one of the coldest winters in Macedonia; the Struma was frozen over. 
These poor people were on the uplands, and I was surprised at the way 
they met their difficulties. They fitted in as far as they could with 
what was done for them, and they set to and tried to help themselves, 
and came out of this difficult time with great credit. At the same time 
I also looked after tens of thousands of families in the Epirus, Achaia, 
Mitylene, Crete, and everywhere I found the same position. These 
people were wonderful workers and an extraordinary asset to 
Greece. 

I should like to mention the great help given by the Greek Govern- 
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ment out of its limited resources. It is extraordinary how they found 
the money, the material, and the people to help them. Not only that, 
but with the Greek refugees there came numbers of Armenian refugees, 
and the Greek Government made no distinction between Greeks and 
Armenians, but looked after the Armenians equally with their own 
refugees,.setting them up in houses and providing them with material. 
The Greek Government helped the Commission very much. There 
was only one time I found some difficulty with the authorities, and 
that was in 1925 when they were interfering with our officials at 
Salonika—that was the Pangalos period. I remember it well because 
I was the only person in Athens at the time belonging to the Com- 
mission. General Pangalos was rather overbearing, but that passed 
away eventually, and he came to recognise that there were certain 
obligations under the Protocol, and the League of Nations could not be 
set aside. Apart from this, I always found that my work received every 
support from the Greek Government, The officials who worked with 
me were very hardworking indeed, and always to be relied upon. 

The lecturer has alluded to the advantages which the refugees have 
given to Greece asa whole. I think we may consider that the Smyrna 
“ disaster” has been a blessing in disguise to the Greek nation. Over 
a million people have been added to the population of the country, 
in itself a considerable asset. There is no longer a question of minori- 
ties or of all the old troubles on the frontier. I doubt whether in 
England sufficient notice has been taken of the other organisations 
working there. The “Save the Children” Fund has performed 
splendid work. It has done an extraordinary amount.of work, and 
spent very little money on the upkeep of the organisation. The money 
has been spent on the people themselves, and the same is the case 
with the Refugee Settlement Commission. I think, with regard to 
the settlement of these people, that the remarkable point is that one- 
fifth of them were families without bread-winners, only women and 
children, The fact that they carried on is another tribute to the Greek 
race and the people from Asia Minor. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT: You have called upon me to speak, 
sir, but I really know nothing about Greece at first hand. I should 
like to pay a tribute to Sir John Hope Simpson’s extraordinarily 
interesting lecture, and to repeat an observation made in my hearing 
earlier to-day, that here we have an achievement the full implications 
of which we hardly yet realise. Here was Greece in terrible difficulties, 
and she went to the League of Nations, and the League helped to 
solve her problem for her. We saw the same thing with Austria, 
only in a different field, that of economics. The suggestion which 
I pass on to the Institute is that, if our own new Government should 
find itself unable to cope with our problem of unemployment—primarily 
an international problem—it also would do well to seek help from 
Geneva. 
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LiEuT.-COMMANDER E. S. Wittiams: It so happens that in 
October 1922—about ten days after the Smyrna catastrophe—I was 
put in charge of all the Near East propaganda for the “ All British 
Appeal for relief of famine in Russia and distress in the Near East.” 
I could give some reminiscences of what happened at the origin of 
this Refugee Settlement. In that October hardly a man in this 
country knew anything about the situation in Greece. There were 
about a quarter of a million people on the northern A2gean sea-board, 
a quarter of a million at Salonika, a quarter of a million in the various 
islands, and a further quarter of a million scattered about the sea- 
ports and towns of northern and southern Greece. They had no 
clothes and no money, and apart from small help from charitable 
sources, they had no assistance. At that moment the “ All-British 
Appeal” was dealing with a tremendous situation in Russia itself. 
There, people were dying by the hundred thousand, and although 
England provided the greatest amount of money of any European 
country in helping Russia, none the less this money did not prove 
enough to help Russia and help Greece as well. We had the terrible 
decision to make as to whether we should leave Russia and enter 
the charitable field in Greece or not. We decided to leave Russia, 
though we made up our minds that it meant the death in Russia of 
anything between a quarter and half a million people. There were 
very few people here in England who understood how terrible the 
situation was. People were down with malaria and other diseases at 
Salonika to the number of fifty thousand. The ordinary sanitary 
arrangements had absolutely broken down. It does seem to me that 
that particular catastrophe presents us with a very terrible lesson. 
In September 1923 very few persons had any conception of what 
the refugees had gone through since the previous September. The 
Americans came over and gave a lead. In 1922 we followed along 
with very little help from the Press. If any similar catastrophe 
occurred, would it not be a good thing to have some organisation 
which would at once provide the necessary arrangements? 


BriG.-GENERAL SIR OSBORNE MANCE: I had the pleasure of 
visiting Greece for about a month last November, and was fortunate 
enough to meet Sir John Hope Simpson, who very kindly showed me, 
in the neighbourhood of Athens, a great deal of what the Commission 
had been doing, and gave me advice which enabled me on my return 
journey to pass through several of the important settlements in 
Macedonia. Anybody who visited the country could not help being 
struck by the enormous development which must have taken place. 
In Macedonia, where, my friends of the War told me, there was one 
barren waste, one now passed through miles and miles of country 
where there was not a square yard uncultivated. You can never be 
out of sight of a large refugee village. Up in Macedonia especially 
one noticed the signs that Sir John instructed me to look out for, how 
small houses of two rooms first added an extra room, then a shed, 
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then a pigsty, then a poultry run, then a fence around the lot, and 
finally somebody more ambitious built on another storey. One could 
see how really prosperous some of the settlers had already become. 
The keenness of the Greeks was most striking. I went on two visits 
of inspection with Sir John. I may say that all the people looked on 
Sir John Hope Simpson as a sort of father and mother combined. 
Every man was most proud of his holding, and when it was suggested 
in one case that a holding might have to be given up in exchange for 
another, the cultivator dashed into the field, picked up a handful of 
artificial fertiliser, and said, “‘ How can you turn me out now?” 
The remarkable thing was the way in which the Refugee Commission 
had carried out all this settlement work, including the provision of 
houses and animals and the seed and food for one year for well under 
£100 a family. That seems to be most remarkable, and deserves a 
book of explanation. 

There is one question upon which Sir John just touched. What 
percentage of the refugee loans are likely to be recovered from the 
refugees themselves? With the present borrowing of the Greek 
Government it is very important that every penny they borrow should 
if possible be reproductive. These refugees are going to be a source 
_ of enormous economic strength to the country. This wonderful 
success, notwithstanding what anyone may say, is primarily due to 
British organisation, and I think we can all be very proud of the 
work done by Sir John Hope Simpson and his predecessor. Their 
great experience has been the main factor in the success of this refugee 
organisation. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS—AN AUSTRALIAN 
VIEW 


Paper read to the Victorian Division of the Australian Branch of 
the Institute in June 1929 


By TrisTAN BuEsstT 
Honorary Secretary of the Division 


WHEN orators rise in their places to speak, or writers take up 
their pens to write, on the subject of the political relations of the 
British Empire and the United States, they habitually lay great 
stress, as well they may, on the common origin of the two peoples 
and the manifest similarity of their characteristics. It is a 
favourite, an ever-recurring theme on platforms and in the Press, 
in parliaments and in many books, large and small. Chief Justice 
Taft thus put it, speaking in London in 1922: “ Our origin, our 
fundamental common conceptions of a free popular government, 
our common insistence upon the guarantees of individual liberty, 
our common law, our common language, literature and ethics, 
bind the great body of our people to yours. This forms our 
basic public opinion which ultimately controls our national 
course.” 

Unfortunately these very points of similarity do not always 
make for friendly relations between the two nations. It may be 
they understand each other too well. Knowing each other so 
closely, each is not less but more acutely aware of the short- 
comings and transgressions of the other. The very possession by 
Englishmen and Americans of the one language, although often a 
means of bringing them together, as at international conferences, 
not seldom makes for ill-humour between them. Thus an English- 
man, clearly comprehending as he does the idiom in which they 
are written, is apt to resent blunt criticisms of his country appear- 
ing in the American Press more keenly than he resents, say, the 
mordant attacks commonly made in the French Press—by 
“ Pertinax ” in the Echo de Paris, for instance. Plain speaking, 
on either side of the Atlantic, is resented because it is so very 
plain. 

Not'so long ago, thirty or forty years ago, Great Britain and 


the United States were almost always on the worst of terms. 
No. 6.—VOL. VIII. Ss 
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Bryce, writing in 1889, declares that “‘ it is one of the remarkable 
events of our time that a cordial feeling should now exist between 
the two chief branches of the English race.” 1 And M. André 
Siegfried says: “‘ Voici bientét trente ans que 1’Angleterre n’est 
plus considerée, aux Etats-Unis, avec la mauvaise volonté d’autre- 
fois.” 2 So to-day the relations of Great Britain and America 
may be said to be friendly, as international relationships go. 
Their friendship, such as it is, based on ties of family and affinity 
of political ideas and ideals, is a reality, and not the shadowy, 
mythical thing that Franco-American friendship, say, resting as 
it does mainly on sentimental allusions to La Fayette, would 
seem to be. 

Mr. John W. Davis, formerly ambassador at the Court of 
St. James, regards the present situation with the utmost cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘ All Jeremiahs to the contrary notwithstanding,” he 
has stated, ‘‘ it may well be doubted whether the fundamental 
relations between any nations in close and constant contact 
have ever been more satisfactory than those now existing between 
the United States on the one hand and Great Britain and the 
' British Commonwealth of Nations on the other. More than that, 
there are fewer real causes of friction between them to-day than 
at any time in their common history—the years of their joint 
participation in the Great War alone excepted.” ? This is a 
remarkable statement, which makes one wonder whether Mr. 
Davis is not over-exuberant in his optimism. If his words are 
true—and who would not wish them to be true ?—why, one asks, 
have so many incidents, occurring during the course of the last 
couple of years, given rise to such mutual exasperation and 
mutual recrimination? Why is at one moment British, at 
another moment American, feeling so readily roused to angry 
excitement ? 

The curious antics of a Big Bill Thompson; the Armistice 
Day speech of President Coolidge, with its enunciation of the 
outworn si vis pacem fallacy; the absurdly histrionic capture of 
an alleged rum-runner, the I’m Alone; the sudden claims of the 
State Department to large tracts of Antarctica; even the omis- 
sion of Mr. Kellogg to visit London on his way to and from 
Paris to sign his Peace Pact; all such events are sufficient to 
pinprick British susceptibilities. American opinion is as irascible. 
The heights to which anti-British feeling can rise is made start- 


1 Bryce: The American Commonwealth. 
2 André Siegfried: Les Etats-Unis d’aujourd’hui. 
8 In Foreign Affairs (New York), April 1929. 
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lingly apparent by a perusal of the Senate debates on the Fifteen 
Cruiser Bill. A proposal to make a fresh issue of shares in the 
General Electric Company to shareholders of British citizenship 
only, or the competition of a Cunard liner on the New York- 
Havana run, with American shipping interests: these incon- 
siderable incidents suffice to make warm tempers hot. Perhaps, 
it may hopefully be argued, these sparks of discord merely show 
how close and constant is indeed the contact between the two 
peoples. Perhaps, like the domestic dissensions between husband 
and wife, they do no more than indicate the existence of a healthy 
mutual affection. ‘‘ La dispute est d’un grand secours, sans elle 
on dormira toujours ! ” 4 

The late British Government, I do not think it can be denied, 
was clumsy in its dealings with the United States. If Sir Austen 
Chamberlain had no temperamental preference—to use an 
American writer’s expression *—for conversations with Monsieur 
Briand and Signor Mussolini to negotiations with the authorities 
at Washington, and if he had no anxiety to retain French 
sympathy at any cost, he was remarkably successful in conveying 
the impression that he had. The comment of the Foreign Office 
on Sir Esmé Howard’s statement in February was singularly 
infelicitous. The Ambassador, in forecasting an early resumption 
of the negotiations for shipbuilding limitation, was evidently 
anxious to soothe irritation in Washington at the dilatoriness 
of the British reply to the American Note of 28th September last 
(the Note commenting on the Anglo-French naval agreement), 
but the Foreign Office, so far from supporting his efforts, gave 
the impression of wishing to discredit them, an impression not 
entirely removed by the subsequent explanation. 

Another mistake was to allow the notion to get abroad that 
by an agreement with Japan for co-operation in pursuit of a 
joint policy in China, a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was in contemplation, as happened in November last. The 
crowning blunder was the naval negotiation with France. By 
agreeing not to press for the limitation of trained army reserves, 
and at the same time ordering the participation of a British 
regiment in the Rhineland manceuvres, the Government estranged 
German opinion and injured British influence and prestige in 
Germany, and raised the gravest suspicions in Italy ; * by accept- 


1 La Fontaine. 

2 Allen W. Dulles in Foreign Affairs, January 1929. 

3 Mr. Gibson’s recent announcement of the waiver of his Government’s 
objection to excluding reserves from the disarmament discussions does not, of 
course, affect my contention. 
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ing the French demand for an unrestricted number of small 
submarines it laid British policy open to the charge of an ignoble 
fear of France—it seemed we were not so much anxious to 
restrain the aggressive tendencies of France, as exemplified by 
her activity in aeroplane and submarine construction, as weakly 
to propitiate French opinion. And Great Britain obtained in 
exchange? The acquiescence of France in the British plan for 
limitation by categories of just those vessels most needed by the 
United States, thus ensuring for certain American opposition to 
and consequently the failure of the whole arrangement. 

This dwelling on the imperfections of one’s own Government 
is an unpleasant task, but we are all of us, whatever our country, 
so much inclined to insist upon the virtue and sincerity of our - 
own national policy and to denigrate the aims and motives of 
other people as to render a constant self-scrutiny, for the short- 
comings we so readily ignore if we can, a necessity. This is a 
truism, no doubt, but one most easily put on one side in con- 
sidering the United States and our relations with her. It is well 
‘to remind ourselves just now and again that British foreign 
policy has not been consistently, is not invariably, enlightened 
and unselfish and wise; that blind as Americans can be to their 
fits of national hypocrisy, self-righteousness and egoism, we are 
ourselves not far behind them in myopia. We are slow to realise 
that our own view of Britain’s international dealings as relatively 
scrupulous and upright, that is, by comparison with the un- 
principled methods of European statecraft, is not shared by 
everyone else. Anatole France, for example, once asked a friend 
why it was that although Englishmen were straighter in their 
private dealings than any other people English foreign policy 
was so fourbe. There is to us something slightly ridiculous in 
such a statement on the lips of a Frenchman. We cannot ever 
take quite seriously the notion of a. perfide Albion. In other 
words, we are slow, as slow as anyone else, to see the beam in 
our own eyes. 

There is too much criticism, facile and uninformed, of the 
United States in these days. Time was when she was ridiculed 
for her sensitiveness to criticism. Now the wonder is she so 
patiently endures the ceaseless stream of comment on her 
frailties. Solemnly it has been said: ‘“‘ Since 1823... witha 
few notable exceptions, the history of diplomatic relations 
between the two Powers has been a record of friendly advances 
on the British side, of rude rebuffs on the American side,” 4 


1 Sir Frank Fox: The Mastery of the Pacific. 
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and this is believed, solemnly believed, by the great majority, I 
dare say, of British citizens. Sincerely they believe that Britain 
has been consistently generous and unassuming, the United 
States as consistently grasping and arrogant. It is a simple and 
a childlike faith, but not one, alas! by which to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The mixture of races and nationalities in the United States 
is perpetually held up to her as a reproach, or at any rate a 
misfortune, and is the subject of perennial taunts. The United 
States, we are gravely assured, cannot speak with one voice in 
the councils of the world, but has as many opinions as there are 
ethnic groups within her borders. That different views on foreign 
affairs occasionally prevail is true; thus opinion in the eastern 
States is not always coincident with opinion in the Far West; 
but then Manchester does not always see eye to eye with London 
on foreign policy. The predominance of the Anglo-Saxon 
element, however, cannot be doubted by anyone who goes to the 
trouble of the briefest inquiry, and it is with this element that 
foreign nations have todeal. Is there any mistaking the unwritten 
tradition by which an English or Scottish origin would seem to 
be an almost essential condition for the achievement of the 
highest offices of the State? It was a sentiment of deep influence 
in American life expressed by Ambassador Page when humorously 
he said: ‘‘ An Englishman or a Scotchman is the best ancestor 
in this world, many as his shortcomings are.’’. 

Filled for years past with stories of the invasion of teeming 
hordes from eastern Europe, and entertained by the seeming 
aptness of the Melting Pot simile—that pot which is evidently 
not destined ever to come to the boil—we forget or pretend not 
to recognise the predominance of the British element. ‘“‘ There 
are in the United States to-day,” it has been declared, ‘‘ more 
than twice as many English-speaking people as there are in the 
entire British Empire, and approximately 67 per cent. of them 
are pure Nordics, a larger percentage, by far, than London can 
boast. The remaining 33 per cent. are a gros pot pourri of ethnic 
contrasts, immiscible and uncoalescible,” but ‘‘ the primary 67 
per cent. remains a solid, dominant Anglo-Saxon unit.’’ There 
are more people of pure British descent in the United States 
than in the entire British Empire. Facts such as these are not 
sharply etched upon our consciousness. We hesitate as a rule to 
recognise the fact, with all its logical implications, that the United 
States, being predominantly British, has the British qualities of 

1 Brooke-Cunningham: Anglo-Saxon Unity. 
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stubbornness and pertinacity, and can uphold with British 
doggedness the ideals in which she believes. 

It particularly behoves us in Australia to moderate the 
transport of our wonder at American imperfections, we who have 
so many of the faults of Americans, so much to learn from their 
experiences. The maintenance of friendly Anglo-American rela- 
tions is in our interest, as it is, as I think, in the interest of the 
world at large, and we should accordingly be tireless in our 
efforts to foster such friendliness. Let us be less astute to dis- 
cover blemishes on the American scene; let us not be like Madame 
Steynlin in South Wind, who, poor woman, ceaselessly sought for 
a friend but unfortunately ‘‘ sought with her eyes open, having 
never grasped the elementary truth that to, find a friend one 
must close one eye: to keep him—two.” 

An adverse factor, it may be said, in the course of Anglo- 
American relations has been the part played by the American 
Senate. The intransigent elements therein, their violent pre- 
judices, their internal conflicts, their power of political mani- 
pulation, are a source, I think it may rightly be claimed, of 
‘discord and misunderstanding in the relations of the United 
States not only with Great Britain but also with other foreign 
Powers. The constitutional requirement that no treaty can be 
binding upon the United States unless confirmed by two-thirds 
of the Senate was, as we know, intended to impose a serious 
limitation on the treaty-making power, and how admirably it 
has succeeded is well illustrated by the history of the last ten 
years. The Senate would seem to delight in stepping in and 
like a god disposing of what the President proposes, whether it 
be a Cleveland attempting to secure the ratification of the 
Olney-Pauncefote arbitration treaty of 1897,1 or a Coolidge 
seeking the passage of the anti-war treaty of 1929. The latter 
was passed, it is true, but not without a Herculean struggle. 
This jealous guardianship by the Senate of its rights may be 
constitutionally necessary, but it is to be deplored when it has 
the effect, as it not infrequently has, of making a continuous 
and consistent American foreign policy almost an impossibility. 

On the other hand, the peculiar constitutional structure of 
the Empire is another source of difficulty. The ‘ simultaneous 
unity and multiplicity ” of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
is bewildering to Americans, as well it might be, since it is 
bewildering to ourselves. What, for example, would be the 
attitude of the Dominions if, in the event of Great Britain’s 

1 See R. B. Mowat: Life of Lord Pauncefote. 
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intervening, under Article 16 of the Covenant, in a purely Euro- 
pean struggle, they saw themselves, by giving aid to Great Britain, 
embroiled with the United States in a dangerous controversy on 
the interpretation of maritime law? In the Pacific, again, it is 
likely that more and more Australia, New Zealand and Canada 
will tend to develop along lines not always entirely to the liking 
of Great Britain. From the point of view of Australia and New 
Zealand, for instance, security, being essentially a Pacific ques- 
tion, is a question of more direct concern to the United States 
than to Great Britain, with the result that, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Toynbee, “‘in the last resort, the maintenance of sea- 
communications with North America might be more important 
for (these Dominions) than the maintenance of sea-communi- 
cations with the British Isles across the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean, notwithstanding the fact that, in the first 
instance, they would naturally look for support to the British 
and not to the United States navy.” 1 What, then, will be the 
attitude of the Dominions should they find their interests better 
served by upholding the American than by upholding the British 
point of view in a possible quarrel in the Pacific between the 
two? 

For all of us who have the unity of the Empire at heart, 
questions such as these are of the profoundest importance, and 
we shall do well to ponder them assiduously. No obstacle to 
the patient and orderly solution of our intra-Imperial problems 
is, according to all present indications, likely to be put up by 
the United States. Nothing is more false, it is said, and I think 
we may believe it, than the thought that the United States 
hopes for the dismemberment of the Empire and anticipates the 
day when she herself will assume the imperial mantle. 

But there are strong ties binding the Dominions to the United 
States. The consciousness of their common outlook in world 
affairs as “‘ young ’’ countries, of the common danger of a “ rising 
tide”’ of yellow races menacing their shores, of their common 
anxiety to maintain the high standard of living each has set up: 
all this establishes a bond of sympathy between them that will 
grow stronger with the years. There is an attraction here, as 
M. Siegfried says, which “‘ se marque par aucune diminution de 
loyalisme envers la couronne britannique; mais le fait de cette 
communauté d’intéréts ou simplement de points de vue, entre 
les Dominions and et les Etats-Unis, est par lui-méme assez 
troublant.”” American statesmen, however, would be rash to 

1 The Conduct of British Empire Foreign Relations. 
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assume that because of this reciprocal sympathy the Dominions 
would necessarily shape their policies to conform with American 
wishes in the event of a weakening of the bonds of Empire. If 
such an assumption could be relied upon, what would ever have 
happened to disturb the relations of the United States with Great 
Britain herself? British statesmen, on the other hand, would 
be wise to bear in mind these words of Mr. Philip Kerr: “‘ If we 
were to force the Dominions to choose between a powerful United 
States possessed of a two-power navy and standing for a white 
Canada and a white Australia, and Great Britain tied hand and 
foot in Europe and drifting to a new war, what would they do? ” 
Mr. Kerr is evidently of opinion that in such circumstances the 
Dominions would not necessarily render active aid to Great 
Britain, and I for one agree with him. 

A serious source of ill-feeling between the two nations is “ the 
running sore of the unpaid debt.”1 An Englishman, naturally 
enough, cannot with equanimity learn of the periodic transfer of 
millions of pounds sterling to the other side of the Atlantic. He 
cannot quite conceal the envy which he feels, but in his better 
moments wrathfully despises, for the financial ease of his creditor 
basking in the sunshine of prosperity. He contrasts the tardiness 
and evasiveness of his debtors in making payment, and his 
lenience towards them, with his own promptitude in paying, and 
the contrast is not calculated to make him love his creditor more. 
Above all, he cannot comprehend American opinion on the 
subject of war debts. 

Both during and after the War the United States spent vast 
sums on the prosecution of her own share of the War or in the 
shape of loans to the Allies. But she also spent sums as vast 
for various humanitarian purposes; during the last ten years, 
it has been computed, she has presented to Europe (including 
Russia), as a free gift, nearly half as much again as Europe 
borrowed from her. M. Tardieu’s book on France and America 
gives a good idea of the magnitude of American efforts in France 
alone.? For her share in the War and for her noble work in the 
relief of Europe she has received nothing: no indemnity from 
Germany; no territorial acquisitions: while the other Great 
Powers were carving great chunks off the geographical joint, the 
United States stood passively by, “ only knitting her brows in 
silent thought when the group of islands which practically 
separate the Philippines from Hawaii were calmly handed over 


1 In Foreign Affairs (New York), April 1929. 
? André Tardieu: France and America: Some Experiences in Co-operation. 
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to Japan ’’;1 and she has not even received a slight measure of 
gratitude. Gratitude? On the contrary, when, having fore- 
gone all other material reward, she demanded payment of the 
money owing to her—a large part of which, it must be remem- 
bered, went to Europe before the United States had entered the 
War and could not, therefore, be considered as her contribution 
to the common cause—she was reproached and regarded as a 
raonster of materialistic greed. American opinion was indignant, 
and amazed at the misinterpretation of such disinterested 
generosity as America had shown. Indignation was followed by 
a stubborn resolve to enforce her claims, no matter what the 
consequences. The events of the post-war years hardened this 
resolve: the aggressive chauvinism displayed by the European 
Powers, old and new, and the total lack of a conciliatory spirit in 
the enforcement of the peace treaties, shattered America’s dream 
of a new era in international relations. Of what avail, was the 
American thought, to show generosity to a Europe who would 
use any relief from war debt to increase its military forces and 
pile up armaments ? 

The subject of war debts is perhaps less inflammatory now, 
and the bitter memories will perhaps be effaced, in so far as 
Anglo-American relations are concerned, as American opinion 
comes to realise more acutely the punctilio with which successive 
British Governments have acted in the matter of their country’s 
obligations, and Britain learns to discard the notion of the 
martyrdom of British business rectitude to American rapacity. 

It is, I think, fairly generally agreed that the British and 
American Governments were responsible in about equal measure 
for the failure of the Geneva Naval Conference of 1927. It wasa 
mistake, we all now recognise, to send naval experts to settle 
what was primarily a political question: one might as well 
expect to settle the question of freedom of conscience and religious 
toleration by a conference between a Fundamentalist from 
Tennessee and an Irish Jesuit. Civilian governments are ready 
enough to usurp the authority of their admirals and generals in 
war-time; it is curious that they should so willingly entrust 
them with political problems in peace-time. But the Conference 
failed for another reason. It failed because neither nation was 
as much concerned to obtain relief from shipbuilding as to secure 
its safety in the teeth of a Machiavellian rival. Each was thinking 
less of limitation than of parity. In a word, neither could banish 
from its mind the possibility of war. Both profess to require 

1 Brooke-Cunningham: Anglo-Saxon Unity. 
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a certain minimum naval defence force, blinding themselves to 
the fact that the protection they seek is mainly required by each 
against the other, not against any other navy now in existence. 
If only each could believe in the sincerity of the protestations of 
peaceful intent of the other, the question of parity would soon be 
settled; indeed it need never arise, for neither would very greatly 
care what types of ships the other were building. But the pros- 
pects of finding a formula, giving a fresh conference on naval 
disarmament a reasonable chance of success, are now brighter 
than they have been for a long while. Mr. Gibson’s declaration 
of April last may have cleared the ground, even if it is difficult 
to understand, and the new Government of Mr. MacDonald may 
succeed where the late Government failed. ‘ 

At the root of the naval problem, it is said, lies the question 
of the freedom of the seas; the old vexed question of belligerent 
versus neutral rights; the question that led to the war between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1812, and nearly led to 
war in 1861-5 and in 1914-17. The United States is enraged at 
the thought of her impotence then to enforce her demands, and 
is clearly determined to have no repetition of the situation in 
the future. ‘I would seek an understanding,’ Senator Borah 
has declared, “‘ to the effect that those who would use the ocean 
for legitimate commerce and trade, for peaceful pursuits, come 
not behind, not subsequent, not subordinate, but prior to and 
ahead of those who would use it for war.” } 

The demand is reasonable enough on the face of it. Un- 
fortunately Senator Borah and a good many other Americans 
cannot imagine a war other than a war of the past, when Europe 
was belligerent and the United States neutral, and will not 
recognise the difference between a war as an instrument of 
national policy of the old type, a “ private war,” and a war 
such as the next one is likely to be, if Mr. Kellogg’s Peace Pact 
has any significance at all, that is, concerted police action by all 
the world to prevent a breach of the peace by some bellicose 
nation refusing to settle its disputes by arbitration. Senator 
Borah is thinking of the old type of war, again, in putting for- 
ward his proposal for the recodification of maritime law, and the 
Senate was thinking of it in recommending the conclusion of a 
treaty with all the principal maritime nations to regulate “‘ the 
conduct of belligerents and neutrals in war at sea, including the 
inviolability of private property thereon.” A large section of 
American opinion cannot realise another vital fact, namely, that 

1 In Curvent Histor;, March 1929. 
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if the Peace Pact is to be taken seriously, the United States 
cannot remain a spectator of the next war. Neutrality may in 
the future be an immoral dereliction of duty; the United States 
will morally be bound to guarantee the observance of the Pact 
to outlaw war, just as she is legally bound, by the Four Power 
treaty, to enforce peace in the Pacific. 

As for the Anglo-American naval dispute, it can be solved 
“when Great Britain recognises that the use of sea-power is no 
longer a matter which she can decide arbitrarily on her own 
judgment, and when the United States is willing to share responsi- 
bility with the other naval Powers for deciding when and how 
sea power is to be used internationally for the prevention of war.”’ ! 
Before the convening of a fresh naval disarmament conference, a 
preliminary agreement between the two nations would thus seem 
to be required, an agreement on the subject of belligerent and 
neutral rights. If Great Britain were to offer, as she might, 
complete immunity to American shipping in the event of a 
“ private war’ in which she was engaged, that is, a conflict for 
some conceivable reason not involving action either by the 
League or by the signatories of the Pact, in return for an under- 
taking by the United States not to give aid to a Covenant or 
treaty-breaking state when Great Britain is engaged in a “‘ public 
war,” that is, police action against such state, would not the 
cruiser question be then very speedily settled? And with the 
settlement of the cruiser question should we not be mercifully 
removing the chief source of friction between the two nations 
to-day ? 

Whether the United States can be induced so far to depart 
from her traditional policy of isolation as to consent to act with 
the European Powers as the guardian of international peace is 
another question. I venture to think that she can. I think she 
even now realises how increasingly difficult it will be to keep her 
head resolutely averted from Europe and its sordid squabbles. 
It may be that isolationism is already an outworn creed, kept 
alive not by the desire of any considerable section of public 
opinion, but by the determined personal policy of a small group 
in the Senate.2 Washington’s farewell advice cannot, after all, 
be for ever valid in a changing world. It is all very well to talk 
of “co-operation without commitments, independence without 
isolation,” * as expressing what the fundamental American policy 


1 Article in the Round Table, March 1929. 
2 See Chester H. Rowell in The Problems of Peace. 
8 Nicholas Roosevelt : _.The Restless Pacific. 
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should be, but is this not an attempt to eat the cake and have 
it too? But the United States might be induced to give the 
undertaking I have mentioned above without necessarily binding 
herself to punish a treaty-breaking state by force of arms; she 
might more willingly bind herself to apply economic, not military, 
sanctions. 

The Anglo-Saxon world waits for a solution of the naval 
problem, as for the amicable settlement of all points of dispute 
outstanding between Great Britain and the United States. 
British statesmanship must steadfastly aim at working in accord 
with the United States, and all impediments (including, if need 
be, impediments raised by the shortsightedness or obstinacy of 
American statesmen !) to this aim must be swept aside, if only 
for this simple reason: if the sympathetic concurrence of a 
nation so near akin to us, bound to us by such close ties of 
affinity, cannot be relied upon, whither shall we turn, in the 
concourse of nations, for a friend? The Anglo-American edifice 
is worth preserving; its foundations are solid enough, but we 
must be careful lest the plaster perish or the masonry crumble. 
As Dr. Johnson said: ‘‘ A man, sir, should keep his friendships 
in repair.” 
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THE ARMED FORMATIONS IN AUSTRIA 
Address given at a Sectional Meeting on October 28th, 1929 
By C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE Heimwehr movement in Austria is as old as the Austrian 
Republic. It owed its formation to three main factors. 

The first of these was the need for self-defence against foreign 
aggression. Yugoslav troops, in particular, attempted to seize 
territory for their new State. In Carinthia they crossed the line 
of demarcation, attacking and terrorising the population, and 
threatened to do the same in Styria. Local defence forces were 
therefore formed in these two provinces, being drawn from all 
classes of the population, and in Styria originally commanded by 
a Socialist. In Carinthia these forces saw considerable local 
fighting. 

A second factor was the hostility of the Conservative elements 
in the provinces to the Volkswehr, the official Austrian Republican 
army, which the Socialists, then in power, had constituted quite 
frankly as a party guard, excluding from it all elements of the 
Right. Added to this was the particularist movement in the 
provinces, their hostility to Vienna, and specially their anxiety 
to keep for themselves their scanty supplies of food-stuffs, instead 
of sharing them with starving Vienna. As soon as the foreign 
danger died down, the two latter factors predominated. The 
local forces split into “red” and “‘ white” formations. This 
process occurred gradually in Carinthia, more quickly in Styria, 
which has an acute social problem of its own. Besides a rich 
yeoman peasantry and a strong monarchist element in Graz, 
Styria has an important industrial district—the Erzgebirge— 
with a population of miners and metal-workers radical by tradi- 
tion, and in 1919 embittered by exceptional unemployment. The 
Styrian Provincial Government, led by Landeshauptmann 
Rintelen and his Deputy, Ahrer, was the first to use its Heimwehr 
as an official force for use in domestic politics. The whole 
movement, except for a radical group under Dr. Pfrimer, was 
quickly. united under the authorities in Graz; and the Viennese 
banks and industrials, quick to appreciate the value of an official 
body of strike-breakers, lent substantial financial support. 

In the Tyrol, as the Italian troops made no move to cross the 
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Brenner, no united defence force was formed. The Socialists at 
first predominated in Innsbruck; while in the mountains the old 
Standschiitzen—a deeply-cherished local institution, favoured 
by the fact that by an old privilege any Tyrolean was allowed to 
carry arms without a licence—simply re-formed automatically, 
constituting a number of tiny local formations. 

In Salzburg the Heimwehr movement was not important at 
first; in Upper and Lower Austria, where local feeling was less 
pronounced and the forces of clericalism and political intolerance 
less potent, no Heimwehr were formed at all for two years. In 
Vienna, however, a number of organisations sprang up, mainly 
small, but of a scope wider than local. The most important was 
the “ Frontkampfervereinigung,”’ a body composed mainly of 
ex-officers, and with strong monarchist tendencies, although its 
avowed aim was to ensure that Austria should be governed in the 
interests of all, not a class. There were a few avowedly monarchist 
groups, and some purely anti-Semitic. 

The Austrian soldiers, in demobilising themselves, had in 
. Many cases taken home their rifles, and these formed the bulk of 
the arms of the Heimwehr. Others, including some guns in 
Carinthia and Styria, had been served out for national defence, 
and annexed. Both sides took what they could, but the Con- 
servative formations naturally got the lion’s share. When the 
Volkswehr was replaced by the new Wehrmacht, with officers 
sympathetic to the Heimwehr, the latter helped themselves freely 
from the depots. On one occasion, 22 mountain guns, being 
Austrian army property, were “stolen” from a depot in the 
Tyrol. The perpetrators were not apprehended. There were 
also large stocks kept under guard to be handed over to the 
Entente, under the Peace Treaties. These were, of course, 
robbed with double zest, by both sides, but the workmen were at 
a disadvantage, as it was far more difficult for them to conceal 
such arms as they acquired, and, further, the operations of the 
Commissions of control were easier and more thorough round 
Vienna, while in the mountains they could do little. 

So long as the Volkswehr existed, no illegal Socialist force was 
raised, except locally, and on a small scale. The “ red ” forces of 
that time were chiefly Communist. The Ordnerwehr, out of 
which the Socialist army developed, was at first an unarmed force 
for keeping order at meetings. Illegal formations sprang up, 
however, with growing speed as the reaction gained power in the 
provinces, and also in Bavaria and Hungary. In 1921 Socialist 
forces were mobilised to defend Wiener Neustadt, if necessary, 
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during the Burgenland fighting, and were then, for the first and 
last time, in official touch with the Wehrmacht. On December 
8th, 1922, it was decided to unify the whole Ordner organisation, 
still keeping it under the Arbeiterrat; on February 17th, 1923, 
after a Socialist had been murdered by a monarchist, the system 
was altered. The Republikanischer Schutzbund officially came 
into being on April 12th, 1923. The Socialist army was mainly 
supplied from the Arsenal, which then, and for long afterwards, 
was under Socialist control. As it was difficult to hide arms in 
workmen’s tenements, they were kept in Arbeiterheime and similar 
places. Some were recently seized in the offices of the Arbeiter- 
zeitung. 

By this time the Heimwehr movement was consolidated. 
Carinthia had followed the lead of Styria. Groups had been 
founded in Upper Austria and Lower Austria, with the Burgenland. 
By far the most important development, however, was in the 
Tyrol—and, on a smaller scale, in Salzburg; and this was due 
largely to the influence of events in Germany. 

By the spring of 1919, Bavaria had become the centre of the 
reaction in Germany, and the Orgesch was in full bloom. The 
movement received a fresh impulse after the abortive Kapp 
Putsch in March 1920. The leaders fled to Bavaria or Austria, 
where they lived unmolested. Among the arrivals in Innsbruck 
was one Colonel Pabst, against whom a warrant was out in 
Germany. Taking the name of Peters, he became a naturalised 
Austrian subject, and lent his military talents to the Heimwehr. 

Despite the incredible variety of the ambitions entertained 
within the V.V.V. (Vereinigte Vaterlandische Verbinde)—a dis- 
unity which led ultimately to the fiascos of 1923—the Bavarian 
movement gave a strong impulse to the Austrian. In the winter 
of 1919-20 negotiations were opened up with Dr. Steidle, a 
Tyrolean lawyer, who was then already becoming prominent. 
In May 1920 Steidle had persuaded the local groups to accept 
uniform statutes, and himself as commander. The statutes laid 
down that members were to be called upon “‘ in case of need, that 
is, should an extraordinary danger to public order and safety 
arise.’ Direct co-operation with the authorities was foreseen ; 
para. 7 ran : 


‘* (a) Every member is responsible for the arms assigned to him 
and for keeping them fit for use. 

(b) Special arrangements will be made by local leaders, as 
circumstances require, regarding the arms and ammunition at the 
disposal of the Heimatwehr.” 
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Salzburg followed suit shortly after. In July 1920, at a 
meeting in Munich, the leaders of the Tyrol and Salzburg Heim- 
wehr placed themselves under Escherich’s command. The 
Heimwehr of the Tyrol, the Chiemgau, and a central Austrian 
office were united in the so-called Orka, which was a member of 
the Committee of Action of the V.V.V. 

The co-operation between Austria and Bavaria was advantage- 
ous to both parties. Germany was far richer in arms than Austria, 
but also more strictly controlled. Considerable quantities were 
therefore smuggled across the frontier. Salzburg in particular, 
and later Upper Austria, were armed mainly from this source. 
The resourceful Pabst also organised various raids on his adopted 
country’s state depots. ' 

The ambition of the chief Bavarian leaders, with which the 
Tyrolean and some of the Salzburg leaders identified themselves, 
was the creation of a separate Catholic state, under a Wittelsbach, 
and embracing Southern Germany and Western Austria. In 
their more extreme moments the conspirators dreamed of includ- 
ing Hungary, Slovakia and Croatia. The plan was strongly 
favoured by the French, who had a legation in Munich. The 
Holy See had also a Nuncio in Munich. 

This plan was not popular outside Western Austria. The 
Viennese banks and industrialists refused to finance it, and the 
Habsburg party in Vienna discountenanced it. Probably, how- 
ever, had Austria broken up in 1922, Tyrol and Salzburg at least 
would have declared for union with Bavaria. 

Styria did not share Tyrol’s enthusiasm for Bavaria; on the 
other hand, Italian capital was strongly interested in the country 
—at that time the Alpine Montan works were owned by Italian 
capital—and Yugoslavia seemed a common enemy to Italy and 
Styria alike. When Austria’s situation was so precarious in 1922, 
rumours were current that she would be partitioned among her 
neighbours, and that Yugoslavia proposed to seize Styria. It was 
then alleged that Dr. Rintelen had arranged for Styria to become 
an independent state under the egis of Italy. 

All these plans came to nothing when Austria received her 
loan and international guarantee, and after the collapse of the 
Bavarian movement. The Heimwehr were generally quiescent 
during Seipel’s first period of office, believing that the solid 
bourgeois bloc now established, and the conservative Wehrmacht 
which Vaugouin was gradually creating, would meet their wishes 
sufficiently. 

Another movement must now be mentioned: the National 
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Socialist. Its founder and leader, Hitler, wanted a Germany for 
“das rassenreine deutsche Volk,” appealing on the one side to 
anti-Entente, and especially anti-French feeling; on the other 
to anti-Semitism. Germany was to be “ cleansed ” by the simple 
method of slaughtering all non-Germans. ° “‘ Die Diktatur muss 
ausgerufen und sie alle miissen abgeschlachtet werden. Knietief 
muss im Blut der Juden und ihrer Knechte gewatet werden. 
Goulasch muss gemacht werden.” 4 

Hitler, unlike most of the Heimwehr, attempted to work out 
a social programme, but it was a sorry thing. Interest on money 
and “ unproductive financial capital’ was to be abolished, but 
individual initiative retained and combined in some mysterious 
way with dictatorship. It was a courageous attempt to wing 
Capitalist Jews and Socialist Jews with one stone, and like other — 
attempts, before and since, it failed. 

The National Socialist movement was not provincial. Being 
mainly anti-Semitic, it flourished most where there were most 
Jews to be baited. In Vienna it was taken up with much 
enthusiasm by the students of Vienna and the Technische 
Hochschule: buildings which, under ancient privileges, the police 
are not allowed to enter. These youths, and others, banded 
together in associations known as Hakenkreuzler, from their 
symbol, the Swastika, or Hakenkreuz. In Vienna they were 
organised into four ‘“‘ Free Corps ” by Colonel Bauer, Ludendorff’s 
ex-Chief of Staff, then resident as a fugitive in Vienna. Although 
comparatively few, they were very vocal and active, and com- 
monly carried arms, which they used on slight provocation. This 
circumstance, together with the violent language which they 
affected, and their habitual advocacy of murder as an instrument 
of national policy, made them exceedingly dangerous. It is they 
and their like who perpetrated and glorified the murders of 
Rathenau, Erzberger and hundreds more in Germany, and who 
transplanted the same methods to Austria. 

Although Pan-Germans, the National Socialists were quite 
willing to abandon the Germans of the Burgenland to the Awaken- 
ing Magyars, and those of the South Tyrol to Fascist Italy. Hitler 
expressed great admiration for the Fascist party, with whose 
emissaries he was in touch. He officially recognised Italy’s right 
to the Brenner frontier, and replied to an appeal on behalf of the 
Germans south of that line with the words commonly known in 
Germany as “ the Gérz Citat.” 


1 The dictatorship must be proclaimed and they must all be slaughtered off. 
We must wade knee-deep in the blood of the Jews and their serfs. Goulasch 
must be made. 

No. 6.—VOL. VIII. TT 
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In 1923 Hitler hooked an important fish—General Ludendorff. 
Although without doubt Europe’s principal post-War calamity, 
Ludendorff was then still much admired in reactionary circles. 
He made one contribution to the philosophy of reaction: the 
fight was to be “‘ against the inner enemy first.’’ This enemy he 
described as ‘‘ der Kommunismus, der Marxismus, Mammonismus, 
Materialismus und das jiidische Volk als Parasiten an dem 
deutschen Volkeskérper, der Pazifismus, Partikularismus, 
Separatismus und Parlamentarismus.”’ 

Even after the Munich fiasco of November 1923, the move- 
ment retained some importance in Austria. It was not popular 
among the Heimwehr, owing partly to its excesses, partly to its 
anti-clerical character, partly to its Hohenzollern bias. Its anti- 
semitism was also, perhaps, rather too tactlessly emphasised for 
organisations which, after all, depended for their funds mainly 
on good Jewish money. But it was largely the Hakenkreuzler 
excesses which forced the Socialists to expand their own 
organisation. 

Meanwhile the effects of the Austrian Constitution, elaborated 
‘ at a time when, firstly, Socialism was strong, and secondly, 
Vienna was a financial burden rather than an asset, were working 
themselves out. Imagining that these conditions would last for 
ever, the Conservative parties had taken pains to give the pro- 
vinces all possible autonomy; and to strengthen the position of 
the minority in Parliament. Vienna had also been detached 
from Lower Austria and made into a separate province. When 
the tables were turned, Socialism grew weaker, but Vienna grew 
richer, the Conservatives would gladly have undone their work ; 
but, alas! it could not be done. The groans were therefore 
loud, particularly from the rich of Vienna, whom Herr Breitner 
taxed with thoroughness and glee in pursuance of the social policy 
of the municipality. 

The Sccialists, on the other hand, were discontented with the 
attitude of the authorities towards the reactionary formations 
which they considered favoured by the Provincial Governments, 
the Courts of Law, and Schober’s police. 

The mutual discontent bore its fruits in the riot of July 15th, 
1927, in which 89 persons were killed and many hundreds wounded. 
The Socialists having proclaimed a general strike, the Govern- 
ment mobilised the troops and the Heimwehr in the provinces. 

It was a trial of strength on both sides. The strike was 
successful in Vienna and some of the provinces. In Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg it was broken and the public services restored. In 
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Styria, Pfrimer took command, mobilised three battalions and two 
machine-gun companies in the Upper Murtal, and forced the 
workers there to call the strike off. This was done afterwards in 
the whole country. 

These events embittered feeling on both sides very deeply. 
The Conservatives, supported by many moderates, determined to 
break the power both of Socialism and of the unions. It is true 
that the Socialist unions have in the past exercised much un- 
justified pressure, and have prevented by strikes the employment 
of any non-organised labour. A concentrated attack was now 
made against this system, and with some success in the Erzgebirge. 
The capital of these concerns had now passed back from Italian to 
German hands, and liberal financial support was forthcoming. 
Workers’ groups of Heimwehren were formed in Donawitz, 
Kapfenberg, and other mining districts. According to the 
Heimwehr figures, the Styrian Heimwehr now possesses 25,000 
organised workmen, apart from peasants and middle classes. The 
Socialists themselves admit defeat in this district. The counter 
“terror” is, indeed, at least equal to that which it set out to 
destroy; labour conditions in the Erzgebirge are the worst in 
Austria; the Heimwehr act as strike-breakers and pickets and 
are thus, essentially, no more than the paid servants of German 
capitalists for depressing wages and enforcing miserable labour 
conditions. 

Outside Upper Styria the Socialist unions held their ground; 
but the Heimwehr movement made great strides. In the 
autumn of 1927 the whole Styrian Heimwehr was united under 
the command of ‘the extremist Pfrimer. On October 24th the 
Industriellenverband of Vienna granted 50,000 schillinge for the 
equipment of this force. In 1928 the neighbouring districts of 
Lower Austria, Aspang, Gloggnitz, Wiener Neustadt, and later 
Médling, were united with the Styrian force. On November 6th, 
1928, a conference of Styrian, Carinthian and Tyrolean Heimwehr 
leaders in Graz resolved “ ruthlessly and jointly ” to suppress any 
attempt to set up a “ red dictatorship ” in Austria (of which there 
was not the slightest danger), and if necessary to march on Vienna. 
By the final arrangement, Steidle became first commander of 
the united Heimwehr, Pfrimer second. Feldmarschallleutnant 
Pichler was appointed military Commander-in-Chief; but later 
General Hiilgerth appears as First Military Commander, General 
Lustig-Preau as second. The real military head is, of course, 
Pabst-Peters. 

In November 1928 the various groups in Vienna were united 
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in a single Heimatschutzverband Wien, under Hofrat Pichl. The 
enlistment forms gave the aims as— 


The protection of national industry. 

The protection of the national characteristics of the religious 
faith. 

The restoration of Austria to her old position as “ the advance 
guard and bulwark of German culture against Eastern barbarism.” 

The restoration of “‘ the liberty of which the citizens have for 
years past been robbed by economic and physical terrorism.” 


' This list shows a courageous attempt to find a common platform 
for the many and conflicting tendencies in Vienna, the two main 
currents being the Pan-German, with its appeal against the Jews, 
and the capitalist, with its appeal against taxation; in each case 
directed against the Jewish leaders (although only a fraction of 
them are Jews) of the Viennese Social Democrats and Municipality. 

After a year’s demonstrating in the mountain regions, the . 
Heimwehr determined to invade the enemy camp, and announced 
a parade in Wiener Neustadt for October 7th, 1928. The pro- 
tests of the Socialists being overruled, they thereupon announced 
a counter-demonstration of their own, same place and day. This 
was at first forbidden by the Government, but afterwards both 
parades were allowed to take place, at different hours. The 
precautionary measures cost the Austrian State about 600,000 
schillinge, and might yet have proved ineffectual but for heavy 
rain, which was the more welcome, in that it was furnished by 
Providence free, gratis and for nothing. The only party which 
scored was the Austrian State Railway, which pocketed 145,000 
schillinge from the Heimwehr and 70,000 schillinge from the 
Social Democrats for special trains to carry their troops to the 
battle, which must have been very gratifying to the orthodox 
economists, who had urged them so strongly to abandon State 
Socialism and adopt ‘ business methods.” It seems to me, how- 
ever, that a little State Socialism, by refusing the trains altogether, 
would have been cheaper in the long run for Austria. On this, 
as on other important occasions, the discipline of both sides has 
been excellent and their attitude, apart from the speeches of their 
leaders, unprovocative. 

Questioned in the Nationalrat, Seipel openly took the side of 
the Heimwehr, whom he described as “ irresistible.’”’ He did, 
however, call an inter-party conference to discuss disarmament 
on both sides. The Socialists proposed disarmament pure and 
simple—a solution which they have repeatedly, and officially, 
advocated and pledged themselves to accept. Seipel suggested 
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that the parties should first ‘“‘ bring about such conditions as 
would make disarmament possible ’’; in other words, bow to the 
threat of force by abandoning their Parliamentary position. As 
the Socialists refused to do so, the conference broke down. 
Steidle, on October 15th, declared that “ until liberty of thought 
and conscience are re-established, we cannot abandon our battle 
position”; and Seipel himself said: ‘‘So long as I have not the 
surety, not that the Socialists are no longer afraid, but that no 
one more need be afraid of them, there will be no peace or dis- 
armament in Austria.” 

Seipel was not prepared to take the extreme measures advo- 
cated by Steidle, Pabst and Co., and the situation remained more 
or less static for some months, although the balance of fighting 
power was turning slowly but steadily against the Socialists, 
owing to the remarkable zeal with which the authorities searched 
for and confiscated their arms—to compensate for their signal 
lack of success in finding the arms of the other party. Except 
in Upper Styria, however, the Socialists have at least held their 
own in the population. 

Many affrays—increasingly numerous and increasingly dan- 
gerous—took place during the next year. The casualties in 
wounded, on both sides, were considerable, and opinion grew 
more and more inflamed. When, in a tardy attempt at con- 
ciliation, a moderate Conservative Government was formed under 
Streeruwitz, in the spring of 1929, it was almost powerless against 
the extreme clerical wing, Seipel, Mataja and others. The new 
Vice-Chancellor issued an order prohibiting the carrying of arms; 
whereupon an official Heimwehr Order of the Day, signed by the 
two political and the two military leaders, declared that as the 
Heimwehr were never the aggressors, but always the victims of 
attack, their commanders could never co-operate in carrying out 
this order, which would render their men helpless. All local 
leaders were enjoined to take measures to ensure the protection 
of their men when returning from demonstrations; the methods 
to be adopted would be communicated to them. 

The Heimwehr were now openly threatening a march on 
Vienna and the establishment of a dictatorship, and they had 
begun to include in their threats those of the bourgeois parties— 
including the peasant Landbund and a considerable fraction of the 
moderate Christian Socialists, under Leopold Kunschak, who 
favoured peace by understanding and a coalition government 
with the Socialists. On August 18th occurred the most serious 
affray yet: at St. Lorenzen, in Styria. The Heimwehr, who 
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were admittedly the aggressors, brought a machine gun, and both 
sides used rifles and revolvers. Three persons were killed (two 
of them Socialists), 59 seriously injured, and 200 more slightly. 
This was the first occasion on which a Heimwehr man had lost 
his life. Steidle now called for the resignation of Streeruwitz, the 
formation of a militant cabinet under Seipel, and “ inexorable 
war to the finish, without compromise and without cessation of 
hostilities.” His motto, he added, was “ true liberty and true 
peace.” A state of alarm was proclaimed by, both parties. On 
August 22nd Rintelen came to Vienna, and there interviewed both 
Steidle and Seipel, with whom he had had a personal feud of long 
standing. Streeruwitz was ignored. His Ministry was now being 
commonly compared with the Facta Ministry overthrown by 
Mussolini’s march on Rome. The only disturbing factor was 
that Schober refused his co-operation. 

The plans of the leaders varied. Pabst advocated marching 
on Vienna and seizing it by force. Steidle wanted to overthrow 
Streeruwitz’ cabinet and form a Seipel ministry with himself as 
. Minister of the Interior and Pfrimer Minister of Social Welfare. 
Hiigerth advised a military coup in the provinces, cutting off 
Vienna and forcing it to surrender. It was decided to launch 
hints of Pabst’s plan in the Grazer Tagblatt and watch its reception. 
This was unfavourable. A very important declaration was made 
by Schober, that the Government forces would be strong enough 
to oppose any coup, from any side. Moreover, the Landbund 
took the wind out of the extremists’ sails by proposing constitu- 
tional reform by Parliamentary means. The Heimwehr therefore 
climbed down. It was explained that the “ march on Vienna ”’ 
was meant “only in a spiritual sense.” The long-advertised 
great march on the four sides of Vienna, on September 2oth, 
passed off quietly. 

Streeruwitz was, indeed, forced to resign, but his successor 
was not Seipel, but Schober; who is trying to solve the crisis by 
comprehensive changes in the Constitution, designed to draw the 
Socialist party’s sting. It remains to be seen whether he can 
coerce the Socialists far enough to deprive the Heimwehr of any 
excuse for a coup, without going so far as to provoke a Socialist 
rebellion. His position is one of very great difficulty. 

To come to the present position of the rival forces : 

The Social Democrat Republikanischer Schutzbund is an 
integral part of the party system. Its leaders are Deutsch and 
General Korner, an excellent soldier and organiser. The Schutz- 
bund probably numbers about 100,000 men, of whom some 
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30,000 could be counted on as a fighting force. Its main strength 
isin Vienna. Discipline is admirable; but there is a shortage of 
competent superior officers. The arms come mostly from old 
army stocks, and from the Arsenal, which was long under 
Socialist control and manufactured a type of pistol with which the 
Schutzbund is well supplied. The supply of rifles is probably 
rather short, owing to frequent seizures. Sporting and shooting 
clubs have recently been organised, to give the members target 
practice; but they cannot be anything like such fine marksmen 
as the mountaineer Schiitzen. The policy of the Schutzbund is 
“defence of the republic.” They have always avoided using their 
fire-arms, unless on rare occasions, and under great provocation. 
They have declared their readiness to help the Government 
against aggression from any foreign Power, especially if reac- 
tionary; but not to support any “imperialist adventures ’— 
not that Austria is likely to undertake any. If a march on 
Vienna was really attempted, they would be technically on the 
side of the angels, and would offer their services to the authorities. 
If these were not accepted, I think that in Vienna at least they 
would stand by to see what action the army and the police took; 
only if the latter joined the Heimwehr, the Schutzbund would 
fight, and would then give a good account of themselves. 

The Socialists are undeniably in the right as regards the 
constitutional position. In Parliament and in Vienna they 
exercise the powers granted to them by the Constitution. More- 
over, they have never openly defied the Government, nor preached 
unconstitutional methods, as the Heimwehr have done again and 
again. They have also repeatedly advocated general disarma- 
ment, and would undoubtedly agree to it and carry it through if 
it was executed thoroughly and impartially. 

The Heimwehr claim to have at their disposal 400,000 armed 
and disciplined troops. This is certainly a gross exaggeration. 
The bulk of their adherents are peasants, who could only be 
counted on for home service. Precisely these peasants comprise 
a large part of those Heimwehr members who have seen active 
service. They would, however, be difficult to mobilise for a 
march on Vienna; in any case, they would not move in harvest- 
time. This fact makes the Tyrolean force less dangerous than the 
Styrian, which contains more of the bourgeoisie. 

The fighting force, which is under unified command, probably 
hardly exceeds 25,000-30,000 men. It consists largely of ex- 
officers, students and the like. How democratic it is, and how 
far it cares, as it pretends, for the true interests of the workers, 
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or for “‘ genuine democracy,’’ may be judged from the fact that 
its leaders include 5 Princes (one, Starhemberg, being com- 
mander in Upper Austria), 8 Counts, 10 Barons and other nobles, 
24 full Colonels and a great number of Lieutenant-Colonels, 
Majors, etc. 

This force is organised in brigades, battalions, machine-gun 
companies, etc. It possesses rifles and probably some 500 
machine guns. I have already explained the origin of some of 
these arms. Others were bought more recently from the stocks 
of old War material hidden in Europe or from Italian factories. 
I have never heard of heavy guns, but there are trench mortars 
and a dozen or so batteries of field guns. A recent army order for 
Tyrol gave the positions to be taken up by artillery detachments 
surrounding Innsbruck. A field day with artillery practice also 
took place on the Tyrolese-Bavarian frontier. The Salzburg 
Hakenkreuzler used to hold bombing and shooting practice on a 
certain hill on the German frontier. A report by Staff Officer 
Lieut.-Col. Diakow, dated May 24th, 1928, said, “‘ the experi- 
. ments with gas hand-grenades, cloud-gas containers and pro- 
jectors have now reached such a stage that we shall soon be able 
to point to a concrete and final result.” 

Parades and field days are commonly carried out in uniform, 
with steel helmets. I have myself seen revolvers carried, but not 
larger arms. Rifles are, however, carried sometimes in the 
provinces. Many revolvers are obviously carried secretly, as the 
casualty lists show. Many arms are hidden in peasants’ farms, 
often in large quantities. The leaders are singularly open about 
this. In early August the Linz workmen discovered some 
ammunition consigned to Prince Riidiger von Starhemberg, com- 
mander of the Upper Austrian Heimwehr. The police were forced 
to confiscate this; but the search of the princely castle was 
delayed for three days, after which, strangely enough, it drew 
almost blank. His Highness expressed himself in public in these 
words : 

“It is no secret that I ordered this Mauser ammunition. I 
will not tolerate the confiscation of a single one of these cartridges. 
My Heimwehr needed musketry practice. In Tyrol no one would 
venture to question my right. . . . I am sorry I did not fetch the 
ammunition personally, as I did the previous consignments.” 

Monsignor Seipel was even more open. On September 2nd 
he told the correspondent of an English paper that “‘ the arms of 
the Tyrolese Heimwehr are deposited with the provincial govern- 
ment, and those of the Vienna Heimwehr with the Vienna police.” 
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Attempts were made to explain away this indiscretion, and the 
correspondent in question was accused of falsification. He sued 
his accusers and won his case; and the Reichspost was obliged to 
print a declaration that Seipel had used these words. In the case 
of Vienna the arrangement, although remarkable, is satisfactory. 
Schober will certainly not issue these arms, except in case of 
unprovoked armed attack by the Left, which will not occur. I 
could wish it were universally accurate; but the really dangerous 
secret groups, who commit the murders, keep their own arms. In 
any case, the reference seems to be to rifles only, since bludgeons, 
knuckle-dusters, etc. are commonly carried. 

The power of the Heimwehr can easily be exaggerated by 
those who take them at their own valuation. The Schutzbund 
would probably defeat them in a straight fight in Vienna, and most 
observers think that they would not be strong enough to defy 
Austria’s official army and police if it came to a collision. Much, 
therefore, depends on the attitude of the Government. 

The Heimwehr are quite officially recognised by the provincial 
governments of Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol and Vorarlberg, and 
strongly supported in Upper Austria; but here and in Lower 
Austria the political leaders are more cautious. This recognition 
does not, of course, legalise their position as armed forces. Vau- 
gouin, the Minister of War, is a strong friend of the Heimwehr, 
and arrangements have long been in force under which they will 
support the army in case of national defence, as well as internal 
disorder. Vaugouin’s attitude must, therefore, be a cause of 
anxiety. Seipel, with the clerical wing of the Christian Socialists, 
fostered the movement without scruple. There is, however, 
some opposition from the moderate bourgeoisie, particularly since 
their eyes were opened by the crash of the Bodenkreditanstalt, 
and much from the genuine peasant parties, who complain that 
their interests are being neglected in favour of these militarist 
adventures. Heimwehr recently broke up one of Kunschak’s 
meetings in Vienna with life-preservers, leather thongs and 
stink-bombs. 

Schober, like his predecessors, has officially recognised 
them, thereby, it must be said, drawing much of their sting. So 
far he has firmly discountenanced the idea of a Putsch. The 
moderate Heimwehr (as in the Burgenland) have declared them- 
selves his supporters; the noisy elements repeatedly assure him 
that they will stand behind him in a lot of things which he prob- 
ably does not mean to do; but they also say that they regard his 
Constitutional efforts as a first step only; that they will ensure 
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their allegiance, by force if necessary, and then proceed to other 
measures. Schober is therefore proceeding with the threat of 
violence, whether he likes it or not. But he has declared that he 
will resist a coup, from Right or Left, and he is a man of his word. 

The necessary finance is contributed mainly by Viennese banks 
and industrialists, and by the German heavy industry. Many of 
these are Jews, and the result is rather a delicate situation con- 
sidering the anti-Semitic manifestos issued. One leader, however, 
explained ingenuously that “‘ we should hardly get-the support 
from Semitic firms if they were not properly afraid of the Heim- 
atschutz.”’ It has been asserted that the Styrian force received 
subsidies from Italy. This has not been proved, although, as I 
said above, the connection between Styria and Italy was formerly 
very close; and it is alleged that even in 1927 Styria made a 
treaty with Italy in case of an Italian-Yugoslav war. This again 
has not been proved. 

It was also revealed in 1928 that Colonel Pabst had received 
60,000 marks in a year from the German Government for the work 
‘done by the Siidmark and similar organisations to maintain 
German culture along its frontiers. I fear that culture, as we 
understand the word, profited little by this. This mistake by 
some German official does not mean that Germany as a whole is 
supporting the Heimwehr movement as a whole. Pan-Germans 
of course help Austrian Pan-Germans; but most of the Heimwehr 
movement is not Pan-German. Similarly, the brother societies 
in Germany—the Stahlhelm, etc.—support and encourage their 
Austrian colleagues. Stahlhelm delegates have attended Heim- 
wehr parades, and I am told that the Stahlhelm has recently 
granted large subsidies. As a counter-move to the Stahlhelm, 
the German republican Reichsbanner and the Czech Socialist 
parties have promised their support to the Schutzbund. 

The question of the Anschluss has been officially shelved, 
partly because the two wings of the Heimwehr cannot themselves 
agree, partly to allay fears in Italy. It is quite a mistake to 
regard the movement as a first step towards the Anschluss. The 
Social Democrats are officially, and by a large majority, pro- 
Anschluss; this is not the case with the Heimwehr. 

Nor is the movement one for the recovery of South Tyrol. 
The German driving forces—Pabst and the rest—are cynically 
indifferent to that problem, and it is safe to say that all forces in 
the Heimwehr, outside the Tyrol itself, are at present far more 
interested in crushing Vienna than in liberating South Tyrol. 
The Tyrolean organisation itself has in recent months, under 
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orders, refrained from any agitation or demonstration on this 
question, in order to placate Italy. It seems to have succeeded. 
The Italian Press speaks of the movement in very measured tones, 
but recently described the Viennese Socialists as “‘ vile, clamorous 
and anti-Fascist.”” In fact, in accusing the Socialists of inter- 
nationalism and lack of patriotism, the Heimwehr are reversing 
the facts. The Socialists claim self-determination for German 
South Tyrol on the same principle which they followed in old days, 
when they admitted the right of the Nationalities of Austria- 
Hungary, including the Italians of Italia Irridenta, to autonomy. 

Some monarchist circles in Vienna wish, in fact, to establish 
a bloc of Italy, Austria and Hungary, against the Little Entente. 
This would involve a price; probably both South Tyrol and the 
German Burgenland. In the days when the Tyrolean Heimwehr 
belonged to the Orka, that organisation smuggled arms down the 
Danube to the Awakening Magyars, who used them against 
Austria in the Burgenland. 

Heimwehr leaders frequently speak with respect and admira- 
tion of the political régimes in Italy, Hungary and Poland and 
even Yugoslavia. The reactionary leaders, as apart from the 
simple peasants, are undoubtedly willing to sacrifice national to 
economic and social considerations. They are therefore justified 
in claiming that if they succeed, they will embark on no foreign 
political adventures; their neighbours need not be alarmed. 

On the other hand, although their opponents call them 
Fascists, the Heimwehrs do not seem to have any organic con- 
nection with the Fascist movement in Italy. Individual leaders 
have relations with men of similar sympathies in Italy, Germany 
and Hungary, and the short way of dealing with democracy 
current in Italy and Hungary is admired; but the movement in 
its present form is an Austrian one, and concentrates on Austrian 
problems. 

For a long time the Heimwehr leaders issued no programme, 
and even now it is very nebulous. Their speeches reiterate the 
same phrases: to introduce “ true liberty,” to abolish ‘‘ minority 
rule,” polish off the Jews, eliminate the influence of Moscow, 
establish “ order’’by the magic of that blessed word “‘ dictatorship.” 
They have adopted a theory evolved by Justizrat Class from 
the German Constitution, of “‘ Notwehr ”—the plea advanced by 
Bethmann Hollweg to justify Germany’s invasion of Belgium in 
1914. This theory is unknown to the Austrian Constitution, and, 
backed with the threat of force, makes their attitude entirely 
unconstitutional. Coming from the other side, it would be called 
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treasonable. They are at present backing Schober’s programme 
of constitutional reform, but avowedly, as a first step only. 
Moreover, the main ideas were not theirs. Nor is the heart of 
most of them in concrete, practical proposals. It is rather in the 
vague, hysterical cry for a dictatorship which goes up everywhere 
when democracy is found not to fulfil all the wishes of one party 
to the exclusion of the rest. 

There is also, of course, plenty of patriotism in it; a genuine 
desire to see Austria run in a way which, rightly or wrongly, is 
felt to be more in accordance with her best traditions than the 
present way. But although the abstract nouns outnumber the 
concrete by about 40 to I in the speeches, it would be wrong to 
think that this is, at bottom, an affair of sentiment on either 
side. Austrian Social Democracy is Marxian; they are out to 
get what they can for their class. As for the Heimwehr, their 
motives are mixed, but they lead them by devious ways to the 
same goal. The titled people and army officers want the restora- 
tion of their old privileges. The Church wants to crush the 
Socialists, who preach atheism, encourage independent thought, 
and are unsentimental about purgatory. The Viennese capitalists 
want fewer taxes. The provincial governments want a cut off 
the joint from Vienna’s money. The Hakenkreuzler want: the 
money which the Jews earn. The international capitalists want 
to break the unions and dictate wages and labour conditions. 


It is a straight issue between Austrian Socialism and Austrian 
reaction. 
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The Public International Conference. Its Function, Organisation and 
Procedure. By NorMAN L. Hitt. 1929. (California: Stanford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xi-+ 
267 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

THE question of the organisation and the procedure of international 
conferences was recently before the Committee of Experts for the 
Progressive Codification of International Law appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations. Although no essential progress has 
been made in the matter, the question is still of great topical interest. 
It has recently acquired additional importance in connection with the 
discussion centring round the problem of means of settlement of 
international disputes. A growing number of writers who point to 
the limitations of law and of judicial settlement in the international 
sphere stress the necessity for alternative means of settlement, of 
which the international conference is one. They emphasise the 
urgency of studying the function and procedure of international 
conferences from this point of view. It is of interest to note that, 
after a careful consideration of the problem, the author of this useful 
and well-balanced mon ph arrives at the conclusion that an inter- 
national diplomatic comtennes is not the proper means for settling 
international disputes (see pp. 221, 222, 223). 

The book opens with a chapter on the history of the international 
conference. ere follow chapters on international Congresses in 
peace time and on Peace Conferences. A special chapter is devoted 
to the various conferences under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
There are chapters on conferences of other permanent organisations, 
as well as on semi-public and private international conferences. The 
book ends with a consideration of the inherent limitations of inter- 
national conferences and of their future. 

On page 192 there appears a statement which seems to require 
correction. en enumerating the cases in which the Council of the 
League of Nations may take decisions by a majority vote, the author 
includes settlement of disputes in the list of cases which may be so 
decided. This statement seems to be based on a misunderstanding. 
Apart from isolated treaty provisions which empower the Council to 
act by a simple majority in cases of that description, the general rule 
obtains that the decisions of the Council must be unanimous. This 
was expressly stated, after a detailed and lucid examination of the 
problem, by the Permanent Court of International Justice in the 
twelfth advisory opinion on the interpretation of the Treaty of 
Lausanne (the Iraq frontier). Of course, the required unanimity is a 

ualified, not an absolute unanimity, which means that the parties to 
the dispute have the right and the duty to vote, but that their votes 
are not counted for the purpose of ascertaining unanimity. 


H. L. 
2 Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 
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*Labour and Internationalism. By Lewis L. Lorwin. (The Institute 
of Economics Series.). 1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
xviii + 682 pp. 12s. 6d) 


TuIs is a comprehensive review of the organisations of manual 
workers since about 1830 which have included workers of different 
nations. The results of the industrial system brought the leaders of 
working-class organisations to a consciousness of “ class”’ interests 
shared by foreigners; and rhetoric based upon the feeling of exploita- 
tion was reinforced by the idea that national hostilities, by dividing 
the victims, gave empire to the beneficiaries of the new order. Mr. 
Lorwin traces the development of the policy of small groups aiming at 
an international organisation of trade unions, and he discusses the 
divisions among the socialist oer who had theories to guide their 
policies. But half the book is a description of the situation in 1927. 
It is recognised that since about 1924 the positions of the various inter- 
national organisations have been more clearly defined. The Amsterdam 
Federation is well described; and full weight is given, in the description 
of the Socialist International, to the influences of persons and places, 
quite distinguishable as these are from the “‘ weight ” of the organisa- 
tions adhering to the International. The Moscow International is 
fully discussed, and the author is commendably free from extreme likes 
or dislikes. If there is any point in this most useful book which may 
be criticised, it is with regard to the International Labour Organisa- 

_tion. The actual achievements of the I.L.O. are indeed not regarded 
by the majority of trade unionists or of socialists as very great; but 
the formation of a new international experience through the General 
Conference of the I.L.O. is very important for the future. Mr. Lorwin 
shows how far the Amsterdam Federation supports the I.L.O., and how 
far difficulties are felt as to the obstruction for which the I.L.O. may be 
used by some governments or by the employers. But he does not 
seem to allow enough for the educative value of a permanent institution 
and of the tradition of the I.L.O. Conferences, which is compelling the 
workers’ representatives to take longer views and to consider problems 
of general economic policy. It is possible that in the I.L.0. Con- 
ferences and Committees a new International will ‘come into being. 

C. DELISLE Burns. 


The Politics of Peace. By CHARLES E. Martin, Dean of the Faculty 
of Social Science, University of Washington. 1929. (California : 
Stanford University Press. 8vo. 478 pp. $4.) 


THE reviewer must remind himself of his own limitations, lest his 
condemnation of a book\should be too extreme; but, with the fullest 
allowances, it must be confessed that this book is quite useless for any 
British or European student. Perhaps it fulfils some need in America, 
where platitude covers a multitude of omissions. It is dedicated to 
President Hoover, and it quotes him fully in favour of individualism, 
and to the effect that Democracy arises out of individualism and pros- 
pers through it alone. Mr. Hoover is an excellent President, but not 
an authority on political philosophy. However, the author, Mr. 
Martin, begins his book by explaining how admirable the American 
Constitution is, whereas “ in England the only government is that of 
the caucus of the majority party.” ‘‘ While the caucus is important 
in the United States,” says the author, “ it is not the whole govern- 
ment.” France receives some credit for having a Constitution; but 
the rest of the world is troubled by all kinds of diseases, such as 
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Nationalism. The e of Nations is mentioned once or twice; but 
the Kellogg Pact is said to be the real beginning of Peace. If that is 
the teaching current in Western America, it would be safer not to 
have America taking too intimate an interest in Europe. 

C, DELISLE BuRNS. 


*Pan-American Peace Plans. By CHARLES Evans HuGHES. 1929. 
(Yale University Press. Oxford University Press. 8vo. 68 pp. 
$1; 4s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a lecture delivered at Yale University by Mr. C. E. Hughes, 
the American representative on the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and Chairman of the Delegation of the United States to the 
Habana Pan-American Conference, 1928, giving an account of the 
successive Peace plans from the first Conference held in 1889-90 up 
to and including the recent Washington Conference where arbitration 
and conciliation were provided for by two Conventions. These did 
not purport to supersede the Gondra Treaty of 1923, signed at the 
Conference of Santiago de Chile, and the most interesting part of this 
booklet explains the manner in which the existing differences between 
Bolivia and Paraguay are being dealt with under a combination of 
both. WynpuHaM A. BEWES. 


Nationality: its Nature and Problems. By B. JosEpu, with a fore- 
word by G. P. Goocu. 1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 380 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE author is a Canadian lawyer, who is now practising at the 
bar in Palestine. Dr. Gooch gives a general summary of the argu- 
ment in a short Foreword: and the book analyses the factors which 
make up what is usually called a Nation. Thus it is a study in political 
philosophy, for the author is not concerned merely with the collection 
of facts, but with the interpretations put upon facts. And he uses his 
own experience in Canada and in Palestine. The result is in the ortho- 
dox tradition; for Dr. Joseph does not dispute either the value of 
separate nationalities or the necessity for international organisation. 
His work is a useful summary of the general principles now commonly 
accepted, on which presumably our practical politics should rest. But 
the real difficulty of the moment is one of method. The transforma- 
tion of a psychological outlook cannot be achieved by treaties or laws; 
but perhaps books like Dr. Joseph’s may be the means for attaining 
the object he has in view. C. DELISLE Burns. 


Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History. ByM.M.Boser. (Cambridge, 
Mass, : Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. x + 370 pp. $3.50; 16s.) 

PROFESSOR BoBER of Lawrence College, Wisconsin, was a lecturer 
in Harvard University, and this study was suggested by Professor 
A.A. Young. Itisacareful and well-documented essay on the so-called 
“‘ materialistic”’ interpretation of historical development. Marx’s 
own interpretation now needs interpretation, for he has become a 
prophet, and commentators swarm. Clearly he and Engels, who are 
treated in this book as united, believed in the current Hegelianism ; 
and clearly also Marx and Engels were propagandists, not pure scientists. 
The destruction of the old sentimental socialism was accomplished by 
the use of a new dogma; but the nineteenth century suffered from 
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dogmas which could be labelled scientific, and this book shows how 
completely Marx and Engels belonged in spirit to that already ancient 
time. C. DELISLE Burns. 


Race and Population Problems. By HANNIBAL GERALD DUNCAN, 
Ph.D.,Th.D. 1929. (New York, London, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green. xv + 424 pp. Ios. 6d.). 


Tuis book is a text-book designed as a general introduction to 
population problems. While there is naturally nothing new in it, the 
whole field of race and population questions is adequately covered. 
The book is divided into two parts, dealing with the problem of races 
and the quantitative problem of population respectively. Both these 
problems are extremely important from the international point of view, 
and anyone unfamiliar with them and desirous of making himself 
acquainted with modern ideas on these subjects will find this book very 
serviceable for the purpose. ’ D. CuristiE Tait. 


Hilary Growing-Up. By COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL. 1929. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. 260 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


A SEQUEL to the same author’s Letters to Hilary, intended “ for 
children from 12 years of age to 90.” The author has attempted a 
very difficult task, and carried it through with remarkable success. 
He covers a very wide field of politics, and even economics, in such 
simple language that the younger portion of his audience should have 
no difficulty in understanding his explanations, while his method of 
presentment is acute and interesting enough to satisfy all his readers. 
One may hope that they will be many. Particularly admirable is the 
way in which more than one side of a question is presented. The 
author’s concluding advice to Hilary is “train your mind to think 
independently.” His own book is the best training for this purpose. 

, C. A. MACARTNEY. 


*Ausgleich als Aufgabe und Schicksal. By HENRI LICHTENBERGER, 
JAMES SHOTWELL and MAx SCHELER. [No. 8 of Politische Wissen- 
schaft, published by the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik in 
Berlin and the Institut fiir Auswartige Politik in Hamburg.] 
1929. (Berlin-Griinewald: Rothschild. 8vo. 63 pp. Rm. 4.) 


THREE short essays, delivered as lectures to the Deutsche Hoch- 
schule fiir Politik. M. Lichtenberger examines nationalism and cosmo- 
politanism, which he finds compatible so long as the nationalist does 
not despair of humanity; Professor Shotwell considers that war, 
formerly the ‘“ recognised symbol of sovereignty ”’ in the static state, 
lost its raison d’étre when society became dynamic, and deduces that 
we stand at a turning-point in the world’s history; Professor Scheler 
agrees that a new age for the world has opened: an age of the com- 
position of differences, which will lead at last to ‘‘ das Allmenschen- 
tum.” C. A. M. 


*Real Security Against War. By F. N. KEEN. 1929. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 32 pp. Is.) 


Mr. KEEN suggests a number of amendments to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, in order to make it approach his ideal of a 
universal organisation on a basis which excludes war. His reasoning 
will always command thought, if not always acceptance. 
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*L’Esprit de Genéve. By ROBERT DE TRAZ. 1929. (Paris: Grasset. 
sm. 8vo. 285 pp. 12 fr.) 


PLEASANT, philosophical essays on the “ spirit of Geneva” as 
exemplified in Calvin, Rousseau, and the League of Nations, to which 
the bulk of this little book is devoted. 


*La Question des Minorités a la Conférence de la Paix de 1919-1920 et 
V’Action Juive en Faveur de la Protection Internationale des Minori- 
tés. By NATHAN FEINBERG. 1929. (Paris: Arthur Rousseau. 
4to. 167 pp.) 

A VERY complete account of the discussions relative to the pro- 
tection of minorities at the Peace Conference, bringing out the fact, 
often overlooked, that the existing system owes its origin to proposals 
designed for the protection of Jews. The main interest of the book 
lies in the comparison of the original scheme with that finally ome 

Lucy Marr. 


NEw Booxs 


The Mind of the Savage. By Raout ALLIER. 1929. (London: Bell 
& Sons. 8vo. xiv + 30I pp. 15s.) 

*Democracy: its Defects and Advantages. By C. DELISLE BuRNs. 
1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 217 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
*The Practice and Procedure of International Conferences. By FREDERICK 
SHERWOOD DUNN. 1929. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 

London: H. Milford. 8vo. xiv + 229 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

The Religious Basis of World Peace. Edited by the Rev. H. W. Fox. 
1929. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 167 pp. 6s.) 

The Public International Conference. By Norman L. HILt. 1929. 
(California : Stanford Univ. Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. 
xi + 267 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

*The Essentials of Democracy. By A. D. Linpsay. 1929. (Oxford 
Univ. Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. 82 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
*Political Britain: Parties, Policies and Politicians. 1929. (London: 
Europa Publications, Ltd. George Routledge. Sm.8vo. 193 pp. 
5s.) Adirectory of British political institutions and organisations, 

the political press and a Who’s Who. 

*The Unity of Western Civilisation. By F.S. MARVIN. 1929. (Oxford 
Univ. Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. 315 pp. 6s.) 

*Slavery. By KATHLEEN SIMON. 1929. (London: MHodder and 
Stoughton. 8vo. xili+ 284 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

*The Leiters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. Ed. by STEPHEN 
Gwynn. 2vols. 1929. (London: Constable. 8vo. vi + 504, 
462 BP. 425) ds we 

Religion and the Rise of Capitalism: a Historical Study. By R. H. 
TAWNEY. Pref. Note by DR. CHARLES GORE. (Holland Memorial 
Lectures, 1922.) First edition 1926; reprinted, cheaper edition, 
1929. (London: John Murray. 8vo. 339 pp. 6s.) 

Imperialism and the Open Conspiracy. By H. G. WELLS. Criterion 
Miscellany, No. 3. 1929. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 


2 ie oS 

Le Dake de V'Occident, suivi de divers Essais critiques. By RENE 
GILLOUIN. 1929. (Paris: Editions Prométhée. Cr. 8vo. 259 
pp. 15/7.) 
No. 6.—VOL. VIII. UU 
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LAW AND ARBITRATION 


*The Present Juridical Siaius of the British Dominions in International 
Law. By P. J. NoEL BAKER. 1929. (London: Longmans. 
8vo. xili-+ 421 pp. 21s.) 


Tuis is a translation of the written version of a course of lectures 
delivered at the Académie de droit international at the Hague in 1927, 
and it contains the fullest discussion of the international status of the 
Dominions which has yet appeared. It is, as the nature of the subject 
requires, entirely free from dogmatism, and in fact more than a quarter 
of the text consists of a chapter on the “ Unsolved Problems of 
Dominion Status.” But the author’s main conclusions are quite 
definite, and they are supported by arguments which are consistently 
lucid, and, even when they fail to carry conviction, cogent. They 
constitute a challenge to the more cautious and conservative con- 
clusions at which some other recent writers on the subject have 
arrived, and they certainly demand the most attentive consideration. 

Professor Baker regards the determination of the international 
status of the Dominions as mainly depending on the proper under- 
standing of two documents, the Covenant of the League, and the 
Report of the Committee of the Imperial Conference of 1926 on Inter- 
Imperial Relations. He holds that it is now clearly established that 
the Dominions have a separate international status, though it is still 
true that the Empire as a whole is for certain purposes, the scope of 
which cannot at present be defined, a single international unit. The 
Dominions, however, are not wholly “ independent sovereign states ” 
like France and Belgium, but the importance of this distinction is 
diminishing, because on the one hand Dominion nationhood is still 
evolving, and on the other hand we are learning to revise our tradi- 
tional notions of the “ sovereign” state in the light of the growing 
dependence of all states on one another. 

So far Professor Baker’s position will probably be generally accepted. 
But he is on more debatable ground in the conclusions which he bases 
on the references in the Report of 1926 to “‘ equality of status ’”’ between 
Great Britain and the Dominions. The real purpose of the Report, 
he thinks, was to secure international recognition for the ‘‘ independent 
national status” of the Dominions, without a severance of their con- 
nection with the Empire, by laying the necessary foundation for such 
recognition in British constitutional law and convention. This is no 
doubt true in the main, but it is also true that the Report is pre- 
dominantly a political manifesto, rather than a legal, or even a con- 
stitutional, document. Professor Baker argues with great vigour that 
the authors of the Report meant exactly and literally what they said 
when they spoke of “ equality,” and he justly points out that the 
references to equality could hardly have been more emphatic. But 
may it not be that the authors “ protested too much”? Moreover, 
these references have somehow to be reconciled with the equally 
authoritative recognition that in foreign affairs ‘‘ the major share of 
responsibility ’” rests with Great Britain, and with the cryptic pro- 
nouncement that equality “ appropriate to status, does not universally 
extend to function.” To the present reviewer it seems, without the 
slightest desire to depreciate the immense political importance of the 
Report, that Professor Baker exaggerates the extent to which it can 
safely be used for the interpretation of the present facts of the Imperial 
relationship. 
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An example of his method is furnished by the discussion of the 
crucial question raised by the intervention of a British Secretary of 
State both in the issue, pursuant to the advice of Dominion Ministers, 
of “ full powers’ to Dominion negotiators, and again in the process 
of ratifying a treaty negotiated by them. Professor Baker is no doubt 
right in arguing that a convention has now been established whereby 
the Secretary of State does not himself advise the King on such occa- 
sions, but acts formally and ministerially ; but he goes too far, I think, 
in denying that the practice leaves even a “ potential control,” which 
is inconsistent with a literal interpretation of “ equality of status,” 
to the British Government. Such a denial exaggerates the fixity of a 
constitutional convention, the very essence of which is to defy the 
exact and permanently valid formulation which is proper to a rule of 
law, and to hold in reserve the possibility of being departed from in a 
very exceptional case. 

These are matters upon which, in the present state of the facts, 
opinions may reasonably differ, but in which those who do differ from 
Professor Baker will do so with diffidence. That is less true of the 
introductory chapter in which he traces the history of the evolution 
of Dominion status. In effect he seems to regard the cong A as made 
up of a succession of “ victories” for freedom won by the Dominions 
in a long struggle against British statesmen. “ British hesitation and 
mistrust,” “‘ obscurantist opposition,” “‘ the purist diplomatic opposi- 
tion of Foreign Powers,” are contrasted with “ the courage, persever- 
ance, and wisdom” of Dominion statesmen, their ‘“‘ conscious and 
unshaken purpose,” “ the enlightened nationalism by which they were 
consistently inspired.” This is surely a complete misreading of 
history. It fails to recognise the real gravity of the problems with 
which the claims of the Dominions have repeatedly confronted British 
statesmanship, or to give credit for the wisdom, to which it would 
be hard to find a parallel in the statesmanship of any other country, 
with which (except in the case of Ireland) they have been almost 
consistently met. It obscures the fact that the purposes of Dominion 
statesmen, like those of any other statesmen, have evolved with events, 
and that their nationalism, though it may have been natural enough, 
has been no more “ enlightened ” than nationalism usually is. Their 
nationalism has led to certain results, which we can all accept without 
recrimination; but that does not mean that intelligent and liberal- 
minded men of an earlier generation ought to have foreseen that those 
results were inevitable, nor even that everything has happened for the 
best in this best of all possible Commonwealths. The present constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth, the Maine of which depends almost 
solely on the possibility of harmonising different eg and interests 
by “ consultation,” is hardly a matter for complacent satisfaction ; it 
may prove to be workable in quiet times in spite of the grave inadequacy 
of the institutional machinery, even for ‘“‘ consultation,” which it pro- 
vides ; it is most unlikely that it could be strictly observed in a sudden 
and urgent crisis. Probably it would be broken, and the continuance 
of the Commonwealth would then depend upon whether or not the 
breach was condoned. The supreme importance of the League to the 
Commonwealth is largely, as Professor Baker admits, that it may 
succeed in preventing or controlling a crisis of this kind, for which the 
Commonwealth itself has neglected to prepare. 

J. L. BrIERLY. 
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*Annual Digest of Public International Law Cases, Y ears 1925 and 1926. 
Edited by A. D. McNair and H. LAUTERPACHT. 1929. (London: 
Longmans. 8vo. xlv + 495 pp. 35s.) 

THE Editors of this book say that it was prompted by the suspicion 
that there is more international law already in existence and daily 
accumulating than we commonly suppose, and that as the work pro- 
gressed this suspicion — into a certainty. They have made a 
selection of about three hundred and fifty decisions given during the 
years 1925 and 1926, either by international courts (the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals created 
by the Peace Treaties, the numerous Claims Tribunals which particular 
states have set up by bilateral conventions between themselves, and 
others), or by national courts dealing with points of international law. 
The national decisions, in the collection of which the editors have 
been assisted by collaborators resident in or connected with the 
countries from which they are drawn, number no less than two hundred, 
and come from thirty-four different countries. Each report consists 
of a summary of the facts before the court, and a summary of or 
extracts from the decision. The editors propose, besides continuing 
the Digest for future years, to carry it back as far as the year IgIg. 
This is a bald account of a plan which has clearly involved an immense 
amount of careful organisation by editors and publishers. The present 
volume is avowedly experimental, but both the enterprise itself and 
its execution are so admirable that its discontinuance is not to be 
contemplated. 

The appearance of this book at a time when it seems certain that 
the judicial process is about to play an increasingly important part in 
international relations is significant. Our existing system of inter- 
national law has many defects, but it may well be that the most serious 
of them—its largely academic character, its fondness for general 
principles not always well adapted to the facts of modern international 
life, and its poverty in detailed rules authoritatively worked out—are 
due to the comparative infrequency with which courts of law have 
hitherto been called upon to apply the law to practical situations. 
This book reveals the fact—startling even to international lawyers— 
that we have hitherto been wasting such resources as we had, simply 
because there has been no means of ensuring that the experience of 
one court should be accessible to assist another called upon to deal 
with a similar problem. No one supposes that it is either practicable 
or desirable to turn international law into a case-law system after 
the strict model of the English Common law; but, as the editors of 
this book say, it is not a principle of law, but of common human 
experience, that one mind, faced with a particular problem, should give 
weight to the solution of a similar problem which has commended itself 
to another mind elsewhere. Their work is important, not merely 
because it will help to rescue international law from the lecture room 
and to vindicate its claim to be a subject of living importance, but 
because it may powerfully contribute to the improvement of the 
system itself.. The building of international law will necessarily be a 
co-operative task in which all the nations will share, but incomparably 
the most valuable contribution that English law can make lies in the 
sphere of legal method. A book like this begins to make that con- 
tribution possible. 

J. L. BRIERLY. 
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*International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno. By Jackson H. 
RALSTON. 1929. California: Stanford University Press. (Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvi-+ 417 pp. 23s.) 


THE need for a detailed history of international arbitration has 
been felt for many years. In the comprehensive treatises on inter- 
national arbitration by Kamarovsky, Revon and Mérignhac there will 
be found chapters giving a short sketch of the development of inter- 
national arbitration, but this part of their works is neither satisfactory 
nor exhaustive. The recent short treatise by Professor Politis entitled 
La Justice International, interesting as it is, gives only a general surve 
of the history of international judicial settlement. The student wi 
therefore be grateful to Judge Ralston for this first attempt at a really 
comprehensive treatment. Judge Ralston’s experience in the practice 
of international arbitration and his broad outlook in matters of inter- 
national judicial settlement are bound to make this book particularly 
interesting and valuable. 

The treatise is divided into five parts. Part I is a statement of 
the general principles of judicial settlement between nations. It con- 
tains chapters on the law of international tribunals, on the difference 
between arbitral tribunals and courts, on disputes capable of reference 
to international tribunals, on the initiation of arbitral or judicial 
proceedings, on some questions of jurisdiction and procedure of arbitral 
tribunals, and on international awards and their sanctions. In Part II 
the author discusses the influences working towards judicial settlement. 
Here belong the chapters on ideals of international tribunals as 
developed by writers, on legislative expressions touching judicial 
settlement, on societies and organisations working in this direction. 
Part III, which contains a history of arbitral tribunals, has chapters 
on early arbitrations from ancient times to the Jay Treaty in 1794, 
on early American arbitrations, on arbitrations between the United 
States and Great Britain and other countries, on judicial settlement 
between other nations, on the Central American Court of Justice and 
on the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals after the World War. Part IV gives 
an account of the Hague Peace Conferences and the cases decided by 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration. Part V is devoted to the history, 
the organisation and the working of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

Welcome as this treatise is, the student will read it with a certain 
feeling of disappointment. It gives, in parts, the impression of a 
hasty compilation. One seems to miss in this useful work a central 
idea running throughout the treatise. Such a central idea would be, 
for instance, a history of international arbitration in terms of judicial 
settlement as distinguished from mere procedure of mediation and 
conciliation. The last ten years have produced so many inaccurate 
statements on the nature of international arbitration that a treatise 
showing its judicial character in the light of its historical development 
would perform a much-needed piece of work. It is impossible to read 
the monographs of Todd or Raeder on Greek international arbitration 
or Novakovitsch’ dissertation on arbitration in the Middle Ages 
without being impressed by the frequent and persistent endeavours 
to preserve the judicial character of arbitration. However, although 
the author stresses the judicial character of international arbitration, 
there is no attempt to make a systematic presentation of it the basis 
of the treatise. He shows a certain lack of method in the presentation 
of the cases decided by the Permanent Court of Arbitration and the 
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Permanent Court of International Justice. The method of presenting 
them in chronological order, by means of summaries or of citations 
from the summaries of another author, is perhaps too simple. The 
judgments of the Permanent Court are a mine of law, but the reader 
will hardly note it from Mr. Ralston’s account. Thus, to mention one 
instance, the seventh judgment of the Permanent Court dealt with 
and decided such questions as the consideration of municipal law by 
international tribunals, recognition of belligerency, state succession 
and respect for private rights, rights of states over territory during 
the period between ratification and transfer following plebiscite, the 

lea of non-discrimination in the treatment of aliens, declaratory 
judgments and so on. But the attention of the reader is not drawn 
to this aspect of the work of the Court. Neither do we find an adequate 
treatment of the historical and political aspects of the Court’s decisions. 
The treatment of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals established after the 
World War raises similar doubts. Judge Ralston is of the opinion 
that ‘apart from questions of interpretation and application of 
treaties the work of these tribunals has been only in a small degree 
related to questions of international law.” This opinion is widely 
held, but it is open to criticism. The Annual Digest of Public Inter- 
national Law Cases for the years 1925 and 1926 shows that in those two 
years only the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals gave interesting judgments 
touching such questions as rights of the occupant in enemy territory, 
jurisdictional immunities of States acting as private persons, effect of 
conditional renunciation of sovereignty in regard to territories under 
plebiscite, questions of nationality like double nationality and nation- 
ality of corporations, status of protectorates and vassal states during 
war, angary and requisition, and many questions relating to arbitral 
procedure. 

Perhaps all these questions could be dealt with with advantage in 
the future editions. Part I, which is to a large extent a summary of 
the author’s The Law and Procedure of International Tribunals, could 
be correspondingly shortened. This does not mean that some sections 
of this Part are not a distinct contribution to the literature on inter- 
national arbitration, for instance, the chapter on Disputes Capable of 
Reference to Arbitration. 

One point of detail may perhaps fittingly be mentioned. The 
learned author refers on page 131 to Vattel as one who “ showed him- 
self a strong advocate of arbitration,” and he quotes him as saying 
that arbitration is “a very reasonable method and conformable to 
natural law.” However, the sentence in question reads in full as 
follows: ‘ Arbitration is a very reasonable means, and one that is 
entirely in accord with the natural law, of terminating every dispute 
which does not directly affect the safety of the State’’ (italics are ours). 
As a matter of fact, in the chapter in question Vattel repeats again 
and again that arbitration is a means of settling disputes of small 
importance only, and he may justly be regarded as the father of the 
modern doctrine of non-justiciable disputes. 

The above remarks should not be regarded as implying any 
criticism of Judge Ralston’s valuable treatise. They are meant as 
suggestions for the future editions which, it is hoped, will follow before 
long. In. the opinion of the reviewer the student of international law 
and of the history of international arbitration owes a distinct debt of 
gratitude to Judge Ralston for this useful work which fills a wide gap 
in the literature of international law, and which is bound to prove a 
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worthy companion of the author’s standard treatise on The Law and 
Procedure of International Tribunals. H. L. 


The International Protection of Trade Marks by the American Republics. 
By STEPHEN P. Lapas. 1929. (Harvard Univ. Press. London: 
H. Milford. 8vo. viii+ 136 pp. rts. 6d.) 


Tus book was prepared by Mr. Ladas in view of the Pan-American 
Conference held in Washington in February last, which resulted in a 
Convention signed by nineteen Republics, including the United States 
of America, but without the Argentine Republic. 

Mr. Ladas traced the previous history of the Conventions on Trade 
Marks, including the Pan-American Conventions of I910 and 1923, 
and, commenting on the draft for the Washington Convention, made 
useful suggestions, both on Trade Marks and Unfair Competition, for 
which he submitted a draft Convention. On the latter subject a 
general Resolution only was passed at Washington. The Appendix 
includes the texts of the older Conventions and of the International 
Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property signed at the 
Hague on November 6th, 1925. The original text is in French, and 
this is printed in parallel columns with the English translation taken 
from the British Treaty Series, No. 16 (1928). is translation should 
have been made by a lawyer. The reviewer suggests that no attempt 
should be made to translate “ ressortissants,” but that this word 
should be used in English versions with an explanatory note. The 
subject of Trade Marks will be considered at the New York Conference 
of the International Law Association in September 1930. 

WynpDHAM A. BEWEs. 


*Das vilkerrechiliche Kolonial-Mandat. By Dr. RuDOLF PAHL. 1929. 
(Berlin: Otto Stollberg Verlag. 8vo. 223 pp.) 

*L’Iraq et la Société des Nations. Application a 'Iraq des dispositions 
de l'article 22 du Pacte de la Société des Nations. By CHARLEs A. 
Hooper. 1928. (Paris: A. Pedone. 8vo. 112 pp.) 


HARDLY a month passes without a new book being added to the 
already rich literature on international mandates. With praiseworthy 
optimism, authors of doctors’ dissertations and other writers continue 
to offer solutions of such questions as the legal nature of the inter- 
national mandate and the sovereignty over the mandated territories. 
So many solutions have been proposed that the student of the subject 
has by now begun to wonder whether all the possibilities have not 
become exhausted. Who is the sovereign? Is it the Mandatory; or 
the League; or the Allied and Associated Powers; or the mandated 
territory; or the League plus the Mandatory; or the Mandatory and 
the Allied and Associated Powers? The variations and modifications 
of these theories run into dozens. The reader will be grateful to 
Dr. Pahl for having refrained from adding a theory of his own. He 
accepts on the whole Dr. Stoyanovsky’s theory of suspended sove- 
reignty or the virtual sovereignty of the peoples of the mandated 
territories themselves. Nevertheless in discussing the various problems 
of the mandatory system the author shows independence of judgment 
and thorough acquaintance with the literature on the subject. In 
particular, Chapters III (on the legal nature of international mandates), 
V (on the modification and termination of the mandates) and VII (on 
the legal position of the mandatory) will be read with interest. 

Mr. Hooper’s monograph consists mainly of official documents 
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prefaced with appropriate introductions by the author, who is judge 
at Baghdad. The book is of more historical than legal interest. It 
begins with an introductory chapter on the history of Mesopotamia 
up to the World War. There follow chapters on the British occupation 
up to the coronation of King Feisal; on the replacement of the man- 
date by the Treaty of Alliance in 1922 and the question of admission 
to the League of Nations; on the agreements supplementary to the 
treaty of roth October, 1922; on the examination of the new régime 
by the League; on the question of Mosul; and on the Kurd question. 
What is needed at present, among the flood of literature on the 
theoretical aspects of the mandate system, is an impartial and detailed 
presentation of the working of individual mandates. Mr. Hooper’s 
book serves this purpose excellently, and it will be read and used 
with profit by every student of mandatory government. Bk 


The Development of European Law. By MunROoE SmitH, LL.D. 1929. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 8vo. xxvi-+ 316 pp. 
20s.). 


THE increasing appreciation of the place which the history of law 
should take in the education of every intelligent lawyer will secure 
a warm reception for this course of lectures delivered by the late 
Dr. Munroe Smith, Bryce Professor of European Legal History at 
Columbia University. So far as the present reviewer knows there is no 
other book which in a short form affords so wide and full a survey of the 
general lines of growth of Western European law up to modern times. 

The lectures remain as lectures, capably edited as such by Mr. Carl 
L. W. Meyer, with the late author’s notes before him, and they there- 
fore lack footnote references, a lack which is partially supplied by a 
bibliography. They afford an admirable introduction to the subject 
and start the student at once with the wide historical view, without 
which he will miss the quality of learning in itsfullsense. Here he will 
learn something of early custom, of the coming of the Visigoths, the 
Ostrogoths, the Franks, Lombards and others with their varying 
customs, their influence on existing customary law, the effect of Canon 
and revised Roman Law, which, however, had never wholly and 
everywhere died. Dr. John Bassett Moore writes the Foreword to 
the book, in the course of which he says: “ It was his high prerogative 
to serve as a guide to serious and earnest men, to explain to them the 
essentials of the problems with which they were called upon to deal, 
and to furnish them with the elements on which a safe and desirable 
structure might be made to rest.” 

To the serious learner this book is recommended as a condensed. 
synthesis of a wide subject. WyYnDHAM A. BEWES. 


NEw Booxs 


“British Year Book of International Law, 1929. 1929. (Oxford Univ. 
Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. vi + 338 pp. 18s.) 

A Selection of Cases and other Readings on the Law of Nations. By 
Epwin de WITT DICKINSON. 1929. (New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 8vo. xxii + 1133 pp. 30s.) 

Handbuch des Vélkerrechts, 1929. 1929. (Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer. 8vo. viii + 818 pp. Rm. 45.) 

The Reign of Law. By KaTHLEEN E. INNES. 1929. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. 42 pp. Is. 6d.) 
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*Gerichtsbarkeit tiber fremde Staaten unter besonderer Berticksichtigung 
der Entwicklung seit dem Weltkriege. By DR. JUR. BOTHO SPRUTH. 
(Frankfiirter Abhandlungen zum modernen Véolkerrecht.) 1929. 
(Leipzig: Robert Noske. 8vo. xiv-+ 104 pp. Rm. 5.) 

*Information on the World Court, 1918-28. By J. W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT and MAuRICE FANSHAWE. 1929. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 208 pp. Ios.) 

*Chapters on Current International Law and the League of Nations. By 

IR JOHN FISCHER WILLIAMS. 1929. (London: Longmans, Green. 
8vo. viii+ 513 pp. 25s.) 

Lehrbuch des Vélkerrechts. Band 1: Einftihrung—Aligemeine Lehren. 
1929. (Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter. 8vo. xii + 
429 pp. Rm.1g. Bound, Rm. 20.) 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


*The Cambridge History of the British Empire. General Editors: 
. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, E. A. Benians. Vol. I. 1929. 
(Cambridge University Press. Royal 8vo. xxii +932 pp. 35s. 


net.) 


Tuis is the first volume of a great publishing enterprise, the Cam- 
bridge History of the British Empire. When complete, the work will 
consist of eight volumes, of which the first three will deal with the 
history of overseas expansion and the development of Imperial policy, 
the next two with British India, and the last three with the separate 
Dominions. The imprimatur of the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press was a guarantee that the scheme would be caref 
Gosigned that the editors would be judiciously chosen, and that the books 
would be well produced ; and the names of the editors themselves are a 
further guarantee that the sectional authors are in every case among the 
most eminent authorities on their chosen subjects. 

The first volume traces the history of the Empire from its small 
beginnings in the Tudor period, following the opening of the seas and 
the early explorations in the south and west. Professor Holland Rose 
himself covers the Elizabethan voyages and the struggle with Spain. 
Professor Newton deals with the early plantations, and chapters follow 
on International Law, on policy, and on the very important period of 
expansion after the Restoration of 1660. Professor Andrews of Yale 
contributes a chapter on trade and the Colonial System, and other 
authorities write on development in the eighteenth century, the slave 
trade, the French wars, the influence of sea power, the reactions of 
mercantilism on colonial policy, constitutional evolution from Bacon to 
Blackstone, and finally the American Revolution, which brought the 
disruption of what Professor Zimmern has described as the “ first 
British Empire.’”’ The last chapter—on the literature and social life of 
that Empire—was written by the late Professor Egerton, than whom no 
man was better qualified for the task. J. G. LockHarr. 


Is Labour Leaving Socialism? By L. HADEN GuEsT, M.C. 1929. 
(London: Murray. 8vo. 132 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts deals chiefly with the present position of the British Labour 
Party. Dr. Haden Guest, who recently left the Party, believes that 
‘‘ Socialism ” is decadent, and has been shown to be so by failures of 
“ Socialist’ Governments abroad. The British Labour Movement is 
said to be shaking off socialism, which appears to be identified with the 
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doctrine or doctrines of certain members of the Independent Labour 
Party. The book is a short study of a problem of political organisation 
in the terms of the older political controversy ; and it seems to be still 
possible to treat anything one does not like as ‘“‘ Socialism.” 

C. DELISLE Burns. 


The Next Ten Years in British Social and Economic Policy. By 
G. D. H. Cote. 1929. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xx + 459 
pp. I5s.) 

Mr. CoLE has been content for some years with reprints of his 
studies on Labour problems based on pre-war, experience, but here 
we have at last a complete restatement of his views on Labour Policy. 
With a Labour Party in office about to show its hand in domestic 
legislation, this book will, inasmuch as Mr. Cole is recognised as one 
of the most influential Socialist writers, be read with more than ordinary 
interest if not by some with apprehension. The author frankly admits 
in the first instance that many of his former ideas did not conform to 
facts and human nature. A workman is, after all, not likely to change 
his nature or the conditions of his work if a Guild is substituted for a 
private employer. It is to Mr. Cole that we are now indebted for the 
sentence: “It is the great strength of Conservatism and the secret of 
its continuous hold on many of its followers that it has never made 
the mistake of supposing man to be continuously an active political 
animal.” 

The author goes on to discuss actual problems and to offer solutions. 
The unemployed will be formed into a National Labour Corps whose 
job will be to clean up England, pull down slums, put up houses, etc. 

here will be a Board of National Investment which will lend money 
at cheap rates to necessitous industries—hazardous as a business 
roposition and incorrectly explained by reference to the financial 
institutions known as Investment Trusts. England is not to be 

“‘nationalised’’ but “ socialised’”’"—the land, the banks, the coal- 

mines, cotton, iron and steel industries and ultimately the railways. 

Insurance actually is to be nationalised and the funds of the companies 

advanced to industry. One may ask, Will anyone apply for an 

insurance policy covered by a loan to a cotton mill? 

“‘ Socialisation ’”’” means that ownership may remain as before, 
but the State will control any given industry and appoint directors. 
There will be controlling Commissions. The existence of the Central 
Electricity Board, in fact, has led Mr. Cole into believing that other 
industries can be similarly administered. He seems to ignore the 
differing risks incurred by a public utility and an industry which 
enjoys neither monopoly nor protection from foreign competition. 

For family allowances, unemployment, relief of rates and education 
the Labour Government will have to budget for an additional {£250 
million. At the same time the unallocated portion of the Sinking 
Fund is to be suspended. Economies, on the other hand, to the extent 
of at least £32 million will be made in the fighting Services—what 
effect this might have upon unemployment is not discussed. Will the 
disbanded men be drafted into the National Labour Corps? There will 
be increased direct taxation on normal lines of £150 million, and a tax 
in addition on capital profits on stocks and shares. In a year of falling 
security prices such as 1929 one fears that this might not be an advantage 
to the State, since presumably capital losses would have to be allowed. 

In regard to the Stock Exchange, in fact, Mr. Cole has some queer 
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ideas. He seems to believe that in some way money can be tied up 
by speculation on the Stock Exchange and that industry is deprived 
of bank credit because shares change ownership at varying prices with 
the assistance of borrowed money. 

In spite of the many points of criticism which this book provokes 
it does, however, provide stimulating reading, particularly in regard to 
banking and credit, of which subjects the author has made a consider- 
able study. GEORGE MITCHELL. 


*James Ramsay Macdonald. By H. HEssEL TILTMAN. 1929. (Lon- 
don: Jarrolds. 8vo. 352 pp. 21s.) 


Mr. TittTMAN claims his work to be “ the first fully documented 
and unbiased account ’”’ of Mr. Macdonald’s career. His claim is, in 
fact, justified. He gives a very full account of Mr. Macdonald’s activity 
and speeches, and from this point of view at least his book will prove 
a valuable work of reference. The background is less happily done. 
For example, a sketch of the history of Socialism cannot be given 
adequately by quotations from two of Mr. Macdonald’s books, and 
nothing else. 

Mr. Tiltman gives his facts fairly, but his work is that of a strong 
admirer, and this leads him only too frequently into the tiresome 
and unnecessary comment which is the ruin of so many biographies. 
For example, why give a photograph of Mr. Macdonald’s study the 
sub-heading “‘ With some of the books to which he turns for inspiration 
amid the complexities of the political arena”? Stripped of a lot of 
that sort of thing, this would have been a more readable book. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


The Year Book of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, and the West Indies, 1929. Third year. (London: 
Canadian Gazette, Ltd., 330 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. Large 8vo. 463 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In the September issue of the previous year of this Journal we drew 
attention to this valuable compilation on the British possessions in 
the region of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The present edition is better and more complete than its predeces- 
sor. Various new sections are apparent, amongst which legal, medical 
and clerical directories, as well as tables of imports and exports, general 
transportation and shipping, steamship and aerial communications are 
notable. The book contains some 300 illustrations and furnishes the 
traveller with all the information he may require as to attractions, 
hotels and itineraries. Once again this publication has retained its 
place as the most valuable compilation on the West Indian domain 
of the Crown. EDGAR MANNING. 


NEw Books 


*The Australian Tariff. By Rr. Hon. S. M. Bruce. 1929. (Mel- 
bourne: Macmillan. 8vo. xvii + 232 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

acer from the British Isles. By W. A. CARROTHERS. 1929. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. xii + 328 pp. 15s.) 

*The Dominions and Diplomacy. By A. GoRDON DEWEY. 2 vols. 1929. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xv + 375; 397 Pp- 455-) 

Le Statut de l' Etat Libre d’'Irlande. By GUILLAUME FAUCON. 1929. 
(Paris: Rousseau et Cie. 8vo. 252 pp. 25 /f.) 
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James Ramsay MacDonald : a Biographical Sketch. By Mary AGNES 
a 1929. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 305 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

The Apologia of an Imperialist: Forty Years of Empire Policy. By 

. A. S. HEwins. 2 vols. 1929. (London: Constable. 8vo. 
xvi + 312, 357 pp. 30s.) 

*The Sovereignty of the British Dominions. By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
1929. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xxvi+ 524 pp. 18s.) — 

British Budgets. Second Series: 1913-14 to 1920-21. By SIR 
BERNARD MALLET and C. O. GEORGE. 1929. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. xxii-+ 407 pp. 20s.) ,- 

Party Government in the Irish Free State. By ANDREW E. MALONE. 
Reprinted from the American Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
XLIV, 3. 1929. 8vo. I9pp. (Obtainable from Colm O’Lough- 
lin, 5 and 6 Fleet St., Dublin.) 

*Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-65. By Witti1AM Law 
may 1929. (London: Longmans. 8vo. xi + 203 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

A History of the Constitution or Government of Trinidad. By CHARLES 
Reis. Vol. I. 1929. (Port of Spain, Trinidad: Salvatori, 
Scott > Co. 8vo. 291 pp. ros. (Vol. II. will be published 
in 1932. 


EUROPE 


*The Polish Corridor and its Consequences. By SIR ROBERT DONALD, 
G.B.E., LL.D. 1929. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 
30I pp. 31 maps and illus. 12s. 6d.) 


THE scope of this work is more extensive than is indicated by the 
title; it deals not only with the Polish Corridor, but also with Danzig, 
Upper Silesia, East Prussia and Memel, and is a review of Sections VIII 
to XI of Part III of the Treaty of Versailles and of the consequences 
thereof. The author comes to the conclusion that the principal Allied 
Powers have not interpreted the thirteenth of Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points wisely, that the above Sections of the Treaty have not been 
fairly drafted nor faithfully carried out, and that therefore the main 
object, that of securing a firm, just and durable peace, is not attained. 
He gives an outline of the situation in the above-mentioned territories 
and goes into considerable detail to show exactly how this situation 
was brought about. As he has visited these countries and obtained 
first-hand information on the spot, the facts and evidence which he 
produces are of considerable interest. It is not possible to enumerate 
all these items of evidence in a brief review, but an indication of his 
line of argument may be given. In every one of the territories which 
have been handed over to Poland outside the boundaries of Galicia 
and Russian Poland the Administration is said to have been badly 
handled and the political situation to have become most unsatisfactory. 
Take, for example, the Corridor! While it assures a free access to 
the sea for Poland, the latter has gone out of its way to ensure that 
it should seriously impede, or cut off altogether, communications from 
East to West. The 2} million inhabitants of East Prussia are denied 
reasonable access to the Vistula in spite of paragraph 5 of Article 97 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which expressly provides that they should 
be “‘ assured to the fullest extent and under equitable conditions access 
to the Vistula and the use of it for themselves, their commerce and 
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their boats.” The only important bridge in that part of the country, 
that of Munsterwalde, has been destroyed. The villages of Klein- 
felde, Kramersdorf, Neu Liebenau, Aussendeich and Johannesdorf are 
cut off from the rest of the world by the Vistula in the west and the 
new frontier in the east, being thus entirely isolated. The Marien- 
werder Plains are exposed to the danger of inundation by the neglect 
of Poland to carry out the necessary conservancy services in the 
river. And last, but not least, the populations of the Corridor itself 
are in a state of unrest as a result of political persecutions and the 
policy of Degermanisation. 

There is perhaps a good deal of truth in all this, but it requires 
qualification. The five villages together gave 252 votes for Poland 
as against 185 for Germany, and were for that reason included in 
Poland. The Conference of Ambassadors deliberately handed over the 
Munsterwalde bridge to Poland. It is, no doubt, regrettable that the 
latter should have destroyed it, but it had become Polish property. 
Poland had acquired the right to destroy it, and exercised that right, 
no doubt for strategical reasons. The right bank of the Vistula had 
to be handed over to Poland if the latter was to be placed in full 
control of the river as a means of access to the sea. It is unfortunate 
that Poland should not have managed to maintain the conservancy 
services as efficiently as Germany had, but Poland would probably 
plead that it had not sufficient interest in Marienwerder to induce it 
to spend money for this purpose. 

clear account is given of the upheavals in Upper Silesia and the 
Polish efforts to obtain by violence what could not be got in any 
other way. The author considers, no doubt quite rightly, that the 
successful brow-beating of the Allies and League of Nations by 
Zeligowski at Vilna induced the Poles to adopt similar tactics also in 
Upper Silesia. Admittedly there are no extenuating circumstances 
that can be pleaded in either case, and the consequent loss of con- 
fidence in, and sympathy for, Poland is the result. But the situation 
is not quite that depicted. To begin with, the Plebiscite itself was a 
concession to Germany. Without it the latter would not have agreed 
to accept the Allies’ terms. It is therefore idle to suggest it should 
never have taken place. Secondly, 98 per cent. of the electorate 
recorded their votes, a figure which would be hard to beat even in the 
best regulated and most hotly contested constituency in England 
during an election. Neither the insurrections nor any other form of 
terror or intimidation engineered by Mr. Korfanty—or anyone else— 
prevented the voters from registering their votes, as is evidenced by 
the high percentage; and as the Allied Administration furthermore 
succeeded in maintaining the secrecy of the ballot, the resulting figures 
may be claimed to represent fairly the wishes of the inhabitants. It 
is therefore hardly correct to describe the plebiscite as a “ Tragic 
Farce.” The author is fully entitled to condemn the outrages which 
were organised by the Poles to upset the plebiscite, and to challenge 
the interpretation of the latter after its results had been submitted to 
the League of Nations, but nothing that he says tends to prove that 
the Principal Allied Powers were unfair in the matter of drafting the 
Upper Silesian clauses of the Treaty of Peace or that the plebiscite 
was either unnecessary or unfairly conducted. 

The author’s solution of the Upper Silesian question lies in the 
direction of turning the province into another Luxembourg and for 
providing for complete equality of language and education; un- 
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restricted intercourse, uniformity of laws, taxes, etc., etc. ; in economic 
union with Germany and with free trade with Poland. This is no 
new idea; there has been quite a strong party in Upper Silesia since 
the Armistice in favour of this plan, but it has in the past not been 
acceptable either to Germany or Poland, and a modification of the 
Peace Treaty in this direction has not been a matter of practical 
litics. 

Ss With regard to the Corridor, it is suggested that it should be 
restored to Germany, while the Vistula, together with Danzig and 
Dirschau, should be internationalised and its administration vested 
in a reconstructed Danzig Harbour Board, allowing Poland to enjoy 
the same rights on German railways and rivers as have been vested 
in Czecho-Slovakia; Poland is also to be granted free harbours at 
Hamburg, Koenigsberg, Stettin, and possibly also Memel, on the 
assumption that through trains running to the coast would be under 
Polish control. The supervision of all the above conditions would 
then be placed in the hands of a reconstructed League of Nations 
Commission at Danzig. 

The author himself shows quite plainly that Poland would not 
be likely to agree to such a solution; to use his own words, “‘ as things 
stand it is inconceivable that Poland would listen to any solution 
which would diminish her territory or lessen her sovereign rights. 
To the Poles the Corridor is the touchstone of their national status, 
the symbol of their resurrection.” 

It is difficult therefore to agree with the author in his general 
conclusions. He is apt to exaggerate the difficulties of the situation 
and to propose solutions which appear very simple, but are impractic- 
able. Nevertheless The Polish Corridor and its Consequences contains 
much valuable information, carefully compiled and arranged, and 
bearing on both the German and Polish sides of the question. 

H. F. P. PERcIVAL 


Les Transformations récentes du Droit public Italien. By Sttvio 
TRENTIN. Preface by PROFESSEUR J. BONNECASE. 1929. 
(Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. xxiii + 696 pp.) 


THE author, who was formerly professor of public law in Italy, 
has written a book full of valuable information on the outbreak and 
development of the Fascist system in his country; but, like a good 
professor, he has preceded this account, and, we may say, indictment, 
by 173 pages containing the story of the grant of constitutional govern- 
ment by Charles Albert to the people of Piedmont on the 4th of 
March, 1848, and of the state of liberty in the kingdom of Italy from 
1870 to 1922, ending in a short chapter on the growth of local liberties. 

Signor Trentin claims that the crisis which followed the termination 
of the World War had never assumed the character of a real constitu- 
tional crisis, and that by 1922 it appeared to have been surmounted 
(pp. 176-9), when Mussolini marched on Rome. At first he was 
careful to observe constitutional forms until the day came when, 
with a docile Chamber, all the opposition having retired, the second 
Constitution was enacted by truly Fascist law, and the corporative 
Chamber replaced the former representative Chamber, Mussolini 
proclaiming that it was bad taste to try to confine within the limits 
of the Piedmontese charter of Charles Albert the exuberant life of the 
powerful Italian nation, victorious in the Great War (p. 190). Thus 
the first Constitution, which contained no provision for revision, was 
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changed by legislation into another of totally different character, the 
pretext being that the former had in its rigidity been already super- 
seded by disuse (ibid.). From October 1922, it is said, the new repre- 
sentative system had become a bureaucracy under the orders of the 
first minister, chosen by him and above all control (p. 195) and sub- 
mitting through the Great Council to adopt all orders dictated by the 
Chief. The creation of the Fascist militia in January 1923 sealed the 
fate of the old constitutional State; the Fascist State, in the view of 
our author, being nothing but the resurrection of the primitive State 
with its organisation dependent on arbitrary force. But what of the 
Senate, which still exists? Whatever criticisms are publicly made 
are made within its walls, but all power has been taken away, according 
to our author, by the power of the Crown to appoint additional senators, 
by the law of the 24th December, 1925, which took away its initiative 
in legislation, by that of the 25th November, 1926, which abolished its 
functions as the Supreme Court for treason trial, and entrusted the 
jurisdiction over offences against the safety of the State and the life 
and personal “ integrity” of the King and the Prime Minister to a 
special tribunal. The Senate’s jurisdiction to try crimes imputed to 
Ministers by the Chamber of Deputies was abolished by the law of 
the 9th December, 1928 (p. 365). Thus has been modelled the State 
for which subjects exist in the place of the State which exists for the 
subjects. 

Signor Trentin of necessity dedicates several chapters to the 
definite restrictions of the liberty of the individual imposed by the 
new régime, including the freedom of emigration, occupation, con- 
science, teaching and the expression of opinion, the liberty of the 
Press, of association and: the local liberties of self-government. Above 
all is the inescapable deduction that no effective safeguard exists 
against the operation of unrestrained executive power. 

This is an insufficient account of so well-1easoned a book; which, 
by the by, might have been equally effective if the author had sup- 
pressed scientific and philosophic disquisitions and somewhat vigorous, 
though natural, criticisms of the régime which has driven him from 
his fatherland. It remains to be said that the Annexes are extremely 
valuable, since they contain the texts of the relevant laws, beginning 
with the Fundamental Statute of the 4th March, 1848, and ending 
with December 1928. Wynpuas A. BEWES. 


*Histoire Tchéchoslovaque. By JAROSLAV PROKES. 1927. (Prague: 
Orbis. 60 é.kr.) 


THERE is a lamentable dearth of readable histories of the Czecho- 
Slovak people in any tongue ordinarily intelligible in Western Europe. 
Count Liitzov’s Bohemia is confusing through its superabundance of 
detail; Professor Denis’ works are too bulky for the average reader, 
and not always easily accessible. The present volume thus “ fills a 
gap” in providing a readable account, at a convenient length, of the 
entire period from the earliest known events in Bohemia and Moravia 
to the birth of the Czecho-Slovak state in 1918. It is, moreover, a 
history, and not a bt ee self-advertisement of the author, for 
which our gratitude is due. In other respects it is, however, dis- 
appointing. The style, although fluent, is dull; the truly dramatic 
character of Czech history is nowhere brought out, and the impressions 
are not clear-cut. The work suffers, moreover, from a strong bias. 
The part played by the Germans both in the spiritual and the economic 
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development of Bohemia and Moravia receives far less than justice; 
the behaviour of the Magyars to the Slovaks is described with adjec- 
tives more applicable to the thirteenth-century Mongols (who, indeed, 
get off much more lightly). There is no: suggestion of the encourage- 
ment frequently given to the Czech national movement, from the days 
of Kolovrat onwards, by the Austrian Government, and one is left with 
the totally false impression that the attitude of Vienna towards the 
Czechs in the nineteenth century was one of intermittent ferocity. It 
would be difficult to gather from these pages the large part played by 
the Czechs in the Government and Civil Service of old Austria. As 
regards internal Czech politics, the reviewer noted only two mentions, 
both quite incidental, of the name of Dr. Kramaf. 

The earlier pos ge are on the whole more satisfactory, and con- 
stitute a clear and readable account of the Hussite movement and 
other main features of Czech history. This does not, however, suffice 
to make this book a worthy successor of Professor Denis’ works. 


C. A. MACARTNEY. 


*Where the East Begins. By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG. 1929. 
(New York and London: Harpers. xviii + 139 pp. $3.) 


OnE dislikes being sordid about the price of books, especially when 
they are by authors so distinguished as the editor of the American 
Foreign Affairs ; but the plain fact is that those who buy this book 
will not be getting their money’s worth. The price is the substantial 
one of three dollars, the contents 139 pages of large print, or, say, 
30,000 words. These are divided into an essay on the present position 
in each of the Balkan countries, with an additional chapter—the best— 
on the Slovenes, anda generalsummary. They have all the appearance 
of reprints from periodicals, and, to be frank, it is doubtful whether 
they were worth reprinting. Few things date so quickly as essays on 
political: situations, especially in South-Eastern Europe, and what is 
both novel and true when written is apt to be either a platitude or else 
no longer accurate by the time it appears in book form. 

For the rest, Mr. Semaiteny is a good observer, with a first-hand 
knowledge of the Balkans and a gift of lucid exposition. He is a 
strong admirer of King Alexander of Yugoslavia, and appears also to 
admire General Zhivkovitch. He has no good word to say for Italian 
policy, either in the Balkans or in the South Tyrol, and one rather 
wonders why Italy alone should be pilloried for her ill-treatment of 
minorities. There seems to be a definite bias here which detracts from 
the value of the writer’s judgments. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


William the First. By PAUL WIEGLER. Translated and edited by 
CONSTANCE VESEY. 1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
450 pp. 2Is.) 

Tus is biography of a type recently become popular—impression- 
istic rather than naturalistic, in that it aims, not to tell a story, but to 
create an effect. Footnotes, authorities, even bibliographies are 
eschewed, and the present tense is used throughout to enhance the vivid- 
ness. But it is the impressionism of the cinema, produced by a multi- 
tude of bright, whirring details, and the result is somewhat fatiguing, 
except in the few chapters (e.g. William’s flight to London) where 
the pace is relaxed. e reader is left to make his own synthesis, to 
draw his own conclusions. If he is able to do so, he will thoroughly 
enjoy the plethora of raw material presented to him with a good eye 
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for the characteristic and the interesting. The translation is excellent, 
and the make-up and illustrations attractive. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


*What of European Civilisation? By WiLtHELM Haas. 1929. (Oxford 
laos Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 72 pp. 
38. 

THREE lectures delivered at the Geneva School of International 
Studies in 1927. Mr. Haas finds the essential characteristic of European 
civilisation to be “its tendency to organise everything with which it 
has to deal, to mould everything, whether it be material or spiritual, 
in such a way that it constitutes a unity in multiplicity.” 


New Booxs 


*The Recovery of Germany. By JAMES W. ANGELL. Published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 1929. (Yale 
Univ. Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. xix + 425 pp. 18s.) 

*German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Vol. II. Trans. and ed. 
by Capt. E. T. S. DUGDALE. 1929. (London: Methuen. 8vo. 
xx + 528 pp. Is.) 

*Walther Rathenau: his Life and Work. By CounT Harry KESSLER. 
1929. (London: Gerald Howe. 8vo. vii-+ 400 pp. 16s.) 
*July 1914. By Emi Lupwic. Trans. byC. A. MACARTNEY. 1929. 

(London: Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. 226 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Histoire de la Nation Frangaise. Ed. by GABRIEL HANoTAUX. Tome 
IX. Histoire Diplomatique, 1515-1928. By R. PINON. 1929. 
(Paris: Librarie Plon. 4to. 646 pp.) : 

*Austrian War Government. By JOSEPH REDLICH. (Economic and 
Social History of the World War: Translated and Abridged Series.) 
1929. (Yale Univ. Press. London: H. Milford. Roy. 8vo. 
xli+ 175 pp. $2.25.) Originally published in German in 1925. 

The Biography of the late Marshal Foch. By MAjoR-GENERAL SIR 
GEORGE AsTon. 1929. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 318 pp., 
illus. maps. 24s.) 

Rome and the Papacy. By GILBERT BAGNANI. 1929. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. xv + 259 pp., illus. 8s. 6d.) 

The Universal Aspects of Fascism. By J. S. BARNES. 2nd ed. Pre- 
face by BEeniTo Mussotini. (London: Williams and Norgate. 
8vo. xxix + 247 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

L’ Albania. By ANTONIO Batpacci. 1929. (Rome: Istituto per 
YEuropa Orientale. 8vo. xxi + 463 pp.) 

Soviet Russia 

*The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1891-1917. By GEORGES MICHON. 
Trans. by NoRMAN THOMAS. 1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 340 pp. I6s.) 

*4A History of Russia. By GEORGE VERNADSKY. 1929. (London: 
H. Milford. 8vo. xix + 397 pp. 18s.) 

*The Red Archives: Russian State Papers, 1915-18. Selected and 
edited by C. E. VuLtiamy. Trans. by A. L. Hynes. Intro. by 
Dr. C. T. HaGBERG WricHT. 1929. (London: Geo. Bles. 
8vo. 320 pp. 16s.) 

*In the Land of Communist Dictatorship. By ANATOLE V. BAIKALOFF. 
1929. (London: Cape. 8vo. 285 pp. £ 6d.) 

*Russia To-Day and Yesterday. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 1929. 
(London: Dent. 8vo. xi-+ 338 pp. 16s.) 
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*The New Russia. By DorotHy THOMPSON. 1929. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. vii + 330 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

*Mirrors of Moscow. By H. J. GREENWALL. 1929. (London: 
George Harrap. 8vo. 265 pp., 32 illus. Ios. 6d.) 

*The Co-operative Movement in Russia during the War. Consumers’ 
Co-operation. By EUGENE M. KAypEN. Credit and Agricultural 
Co-operation. By ALExIs N. ANTSIFEROV. (Economic and Social 
History of the World War: Russian Series.) 1929. (Yale Univ. 
Press. London: H. Milford. Roy. 8vo. xvi-+ 420 pp. $4.) 

*The War and the Russian Government. The Central Government. 
Paut P..Gronsky. The Municipal Government and the All- 
Russian Union of Towns. By Nicuoras J. Astrov. (Economic 
and Social History of the World War: Russian Series.) 1929. 
(Yale Univ. Press. London: H. Milford. Roy. 8vo. xvi+ 
331 pp. $3.50.) ' 

*Russian Schools and Universities in the World War. Introduction. 
By Count Paut N. IcnatTiEv. Primary and Secondary Schools. 
By Druitry M. ODINETZ. Universities and Higher Technical 
Schools. By PauL J. NovGoroTsEv. (Economic and Social History 
of the World War: Russian Series.) 1929. (Yale Univ. Press. 
London: H. Milford. Roy. 8vo. 239 pp. $2.75.) 


AFRICA 


History of Nigeria. By A. C. Burns. 1929. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 360pp. 15s.) 


Waite others have written the history of British rule or missionary 
enterprise in Nigeria, or the traditions of the various native tribes, 
Mr. Burns is the first to have attempted in one volume to summarise 
the history of Nigeria as a whole and to give a short account of the 
country as it is to-day. His book is written in a clear and interesting 
style; it is well printed, there are useful appendices and a good index, 
and the text is illustrated by a series of eight maps. 

After an introductory chapter on the physical features of the 
country, Mr. Burns proceeds to give a short account, based mainly on 
native tradition, of the history of the native tribes prior to the British 
occupation. This is followed by chapters on the opening up of the 
country to trade, especially to trade in slaves, first by the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and later by British and 
American slave-dealers and merchants. 

The British prohibition of the slave trade at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century coincided with the increasing exploration enter- 
prise of Great Britain and France and the substitution of a trade in 
palm oil and spirits for a trade in slaves. Further exploration led to 
the extension of British influence in the country through the demand 
made by the increasing number of British merchants for the protection 
of the British Government. Consuls were then established at Fernando 
Po and Lagos, and in 1885 the Royal Niger Company Chartered and 
Limited was formed and entrusted with the administration of the Niger 
and Benue rivers and the territory beyond them. 

After a chapter on the Royal Niger Company, Mr. Burns proceeds 
to describe the steps whereby the Colony and two Protectorates were 
set up and how eventually a united Nigeria was formed in 1914. 
Chapters follow on the history of the country during and since the 
War, and the book concludes with a justification of British rule in 
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Nigeria, after a short account of the state of religion, education, land 
tenure, communications and trade in the country, and a summary of 
the systems of justice and the Civil Service. 

Mr. Burns, as will be seen from the above short summary, has 
covered a very wide field, and he deserves credit for long and patient 
research and for much pioneer work. On the other hand, it is inevitable 
that a book of this character at the present time should, together with 
Sir William Geary’s history, be in the nature of pioneer efforts, and it 
necessarily suffers from the defect of that quality. 

For the various parts of the subject of this book there are different 
sources of available information ; and this has led Mr. Burns to devote 
disproportionate space to some parts of his subject. The slave trade 
in West Africa has given rise to a very large literature, and on this 
Mr. Burns has plentifully drawn; much less has been printed about the 
pioneer civilising work done by the Royal Niger Company, and of it 
Mr. Burns has practically nothing to say. This will inevitably lead 
readers not already acquainted with the subject into a wrong impres- 
sion of the British interference into Nigerian affairs: Mr. Burns’ 
apologia in his last chapter comes too late: the mischief has been done 
earlier on. This is only one instance of disproportionate treatment ; 
there are several others. 

It is very unfortunate that so many of the Royal Niger Company’s 
papers went down with one of the mail boats that was torpedoed durin 
the War; and the death during the last few P ne of many of the ol 
officials of the Company, especially of Sir George Goldie, has made 
information even more difficult to obtain. Now that he has returned 
to Nigeria, however, it is to be hoped that Mr. Burns will continue his 
researches and get from Mr. I. T. Palmer, a remarkable native who was 
Political Agent to the Royal Niger Company throughout its existence, 

arts of the history of the Company which can perhaps now be obtained 
om no one but him. 

Incidentally, in his chapter on trade and industry, Mr. Burns might 
have mentioned that it was Mr. Palmer, a native, who started the timber 
business in Nigeria and who is still leading the way in the country with 
various agricultural experiments. 

Mr. Burns pays a just tribute to Lord Lugard’s work in Northern 
Nigeria: ‘‘ In 1900 an unsubdued and undeveloped country had been 
taken over from the Royal Niger Company, and in the fourteen years 
of its existence it has changed from a land of cruel despotisms and 
savage warfare into a peaceful British Protectorate of great promise, 
inhabited for the most part by a contented and industrious people. 
The man who was mainly responsible for this improvement was Sir 
Frederick Lugard ”’ (p. 215). Mr. Burns also quotes extensively from 
The Dual Mandate, but he might have emphasised more the remarkable 
work which Lord Lugard did as Governor-General of Nigeria from 
1914-19. During that period, in spite of the War and all the numerous 
difficulties which Mr. Burns mentions in Chapter XIX, Southern and 
Northern Nigeria were amalgamated into one systematic whole, and 
so far from there being any disturbance amongst the natives, there were 
exceptional demonstrations of loyalty even from the Mahommedan 
States in the north. For this also, for the very making of Nigeria, 
responsibility lies more with Lord Lugard than with anyone else. 

The chapters at the end of the book on the state of the country 
to-day are rather sketchy and there are several omissions : it is only too 
evident that Mr. Burns, as he says in his preface, has not been able to 
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revise the proofs. But in one of them he sounds an important note of 
warning: “ There is reason to fear also that the missionaries, in their 
zeal to proselytise, are trying to move too fast. The conservative 
African is not to be hurried ” (p. 258). It is not missionaries only who 
may be trying to force the pace with the peoples of Nigeria. The 
impact of British civilisation on Nigeria is a recent thing; and it is a 
mistake to expect that a primitive people can absorb in a few years or 
even a few generations what it has taken us centuries to learn. The 
great majority of the peoples of Nigeria, especially of Southern Nigeria 
are still very primitive, and to talk, as some do talk, of them as being 
only two or three hundred years behind ourselves is to look at them in 
an entirely false » pewenetien. Some of them, like Mr. I. T. Palmer, and 
others mentioned by Mr. Burns, have shown the heights which excep- 
tional natives can reach; but they can be numbered on the fingers of 
the hand, and Mr. Burns is right to emphasise that they are exceptions, 
and exceptions only, and that with their fellow-countrymen progress 
must be slow if it is to be sure. E. Hystop BELL, 


*4 Nomad in the South Sudan : the travels of a political officer among the 
Gweir Nuers. By “ BEN ASSHER.” 1928. (London: Witherby. 
8vo. 296 pp. Imap. 16s.) 


IT would seem somewhat unnecessary for the author to conceal his 
identity under a nom de plume, for this book is a straightforward account 
‘ of two years’ duty in the Sudan by a Political Officer who must be easily 
— by his brother District Commissioners. 

he duties of a D.C. in the flat and grassy plains of the lands east 
of the Bahr ez Zeraf (Upper Nile), together with the customs of the few 
thousand Nuers who inhabit this region—equal in size to Yorks and 
Lancs rolled into one—are described at length: and so is a journey in 
the Singa (Blue Nile) district. But it must be acknowledged that the 
style is irritatingly turgid and roe ema: verbose: ¢.g. a string of 
questions being asked is descri as “‘ interminably rolls interroga- 
tion’s wheel”; the leakiness of a valise is its “‘ hypothetical impervi- 
ousness ”’; a storm (habub, here written “ hubboob ”’) is “a tempestu- 
ous visitation of the elements which comes on the incautious with all 
the subtlety of a wandering thief ’’; ‘‘ the star of a judicious zealotry 
descended on ” an official; and so on; whilst some of the remarks on 
other officials are unnecessarily outspoken. Yet with it all an excellent 
idea is given of the hard work accomplished in out-of-the-way provinces 
by officials who, unknown to the outer world, are steadily administer- 
ing the tenets of British justice, humanity and fair play among the 
savage black tribes of the South Sudan. 

Incidentally the country is shown to be a veritable “ Zoo,” and 
numerous shooting incidents are described. EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


*General Botha. By Dr. F. V. ENGELENBERG. 1929. (London: G. 
Harrap. 8vo. 352 pp. 15s.) 

TuHIs is a disappointing book. Apart from its disjointed ee 
ment and lack oF plan, it appears to be written too much with the 
limited object of justifying General Botha in the eyes of certain of his 
critics. The result is that the author is inclined at times to be com- 
bative and to deal with the old controversies which lie buried in the 
Boer War too much in the spirit of a whole-hearted participator in 
them; as, indeed, he was. The note sounded in General Smuts’ 
admirable preface is much truer to General Botha’s character. The 
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book is not the biography of General Botha which we are all waiting 
for, and which no one deserves more. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


*Bantu, Boer and Briton. By M. W. MACMILLAN. 1929. (London: 
Faber and Gwyer. 8vo. xviii-+328 pp. 21s.) 


PROFESSOR MACMILLAN has embarked upon a trilogy of which the 
present book is the second. The first, The Cape Colour Problem, 
discussed the South African colour problem as it grew up in the Cape, 
that is to say, before the Bantus became the principal factor in it. 
The present book carries on the story over the period when the Bantus 
were brought in and the foundations of the present native problem were 
laid by the disintegration of the Amaxosa in the Kaffir wars, by the 
disturbance to the native tribes wrought in the Great Trek, and by 
the failures of governments in the last century to foresee the economic 
requirements of the Bantus and to make provision for them. The 
third book will apply the lessons learnt from these preliminary historical 
studies to the present situation of the varied population of the Union. 
No student of the problem will be able to do without these books. 
The present one is, if anything, a little overweighted with material. 
A great deal of this, however, is new; for Professor Macmillan has 
had the advantage of consulting Dr. Philip’s papers. No one, who was 
connected with the problem in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
showed a greater apprehension of its true meaning and implications 
than did Dr. Philip, and a study of his opinions as a commentary on the 
present situation is of particular interest. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


*The Future of the Negro. By Str GoRDON GUGGISBERG, K.C.M.G., 
and A. G. Fraser, M.A. 1929. (London: Student Christian 
Movement. 8vo. xii+ 152 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


THE question that insistently knocks at the minds of all who are 
seteniaied in the future of Africa is, Of what is the negro race really 
capable, does it contain the qualities that can ultimately equip it to 
take a fitting place alongside of alien peoples of older civilisations in a 
rapidly developing Africa? 

This little book suggests an answer by first outlining the recent 
remarkable progress that the negro has made in the United States, 
seeing that there only in the last twenty years an appreciable number 
has had more than an elementary education. It then points to the 
future hope of Africa lying in an education directed “ mainly to 
Africa’s need of Africans for African life and work.” 

A useful sketch follows of the lines on which this aim may best be 
pursued and pitfalls avoided, while the authors believe, with a wise 
vision, that “ the educated African knowing his constitutional and 
legal rights would be a great reinforcement to those who desire to 
tule fairly.” R. W. HaMILTon. 


*East Africa in Transition: Being an Examination of the Principles of 
the Report of the Hilton-Young Commission. eface by Lorp 
LuGaRD. 1929. (London: Student Christian Movement. 8vo. 
xii + 83 pp. Is.) . 

As Lord Lugard says in his Foreword to this pamphlet of 81 pages, 

“‘ the authors have performed a public service by their efforts to secure. 

that the purport of the Report should be made accessible to a wider 

public,” 
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The pamphlet is divided into sections dealing with ‘‘ The Factors 
of the Problem,” “‘ Native Policy,” “‘ The Political Problem in Kenya,” 
and ‘‘ The Proposals of the Commission,” and the authors have 
succeeded in giving a concise summary of the position and a con- 
sideration of the proposals of the Commission which deserve to be 
widely read. 

The importance of the decisions which will have to be taken in the 
near future cannot be over-estimated, and if public opinion is not 
informed a wrong policy may be chosen involving disastrous conse- 
quences. R. W. HAMILTON. 


NEw Books 


*Kenya from Chartered Company to Crown Colony. By CHARLES W. 
a C.M.G. 1929. (London: Witherby. 8vo. 256 pp. 
16s, ; 

*The Dethronement of the Khedive. By ARDERN HULME BEAmMaAN. Ed. 
with intro. by Rt. Hon. J. M. RoBertson. 1929. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 190 pp. 6s.) 

*The Economic Aspects of Native ee in South Africa. By 


ec Kirk. 1929. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. ix + 148 pp. 
Ss. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


*4 History of Nationalism in the East. By Hans Koun. 1929. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. xii+ 476 pp. Maps. 25s.) 


THE German edition of this work has already been reviewed in 
the Journal (November, 1928, p. 438), and little more need now be 
said than to express the hope that in this excellent English translation 
it may receive the attention it deserves. Inferior though it may be 
in accuracy and grasp of detail to several English works, its wide 
survey of general principles and consequent point of view in dealing 
with individual areas ought to be closely studied by all who are 
interested in the present and the future of Asia. H. A. R. GIBB. 


*Islam: Beliefs and Institutions. By HENRI LAMMENS, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the French by Str E. Denson Ross. 1929. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. ix + 256 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


A BOOK of a type too rare to be missed: the concentrated essence 
of forty years of study and experience by a master. 
H. A. R. GIBB. 


New Booxs 


*European Financial Control in the Ottoman Empire. By Donatp C. 
BLAISDELL. 1929. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. Lon- 
don: Oxford Univ. Press. 8vo. x + 243 pp. 15s.) 

With Pen and Brush in Eastern Lands. By Str VALENTINE CHIROL. 
1929. (London: Cape. 8vo. 202 pp., illus. 21s.) 

*Afghanisian: from Darius to Amanullah. By Str GEORGE MACMunN. 
1929. (London: Bell. 8vo. xii+ 359 pp. 21s.) 

*The Assyrians and their Neighbours. By the Rev. W. A. WIGRAM. 
1929. (London: Bell. 8vo. xvi+ 247 pp. 15s.) 
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INDIA 


The Dilemma in India. By Str RecinaLp Crappock, G.C.LE., 
ay 1929. (London: Constable. 8vo. xix + 379 pp. 
15s. 

I Refer to India. By D. GRAHAM POLE. 1929. (Madras: published 
by Dr. Annie Besant. London: Theosophical Bookshop. 8vo. 

—~ xli-+- 197 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

The White Mutiny. By SiR ALEXANDER CARDEW, K.C.S.I. 1929. 
(London: Constable & Co. 8vo. xii+- 264 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE first two of these books seek to inform the British public about 
the Indian constitutional problems which in a few months’ time will 
be a major issue in world politics. The two writers hold diametrically 
opposite views. For Sir Reginald Craddock the dilemma in India 
lies in the fact that the good government of India, which is a sacred 
trust of the British nation, is irreconcilable with the advances which 
we are pledged to make towards responsible government in India 
along the lines laid down in the Reforms schemes. Those schemes, he 
argues, were foredoomed to failure and have, in fact, been a complete 
failure. If some Provincial Governments have reported otherwise, it 
is because they have been too mealy-mouthed and too courteous to 
tell the whole truth. Great prominence is therefore given to the very 
adverse report from the Bihar and Orissa Government. Some of the 
European Associations have expressed their approval of a fl of 
entrusting wider powers to Indian Ministers; but Sir Reginald is sure 
that a day will come when they will regret their simplicity in “‘strewing 
sugar on this bottled spider whose venomed snares encompass them 
about.” Even the Simon Commission, in whose panel unfortunately 
no “ British administrators” have been included, may, he fears, be 
led astray if they allow these politicians to tempt them into a course 
of political bargaining. 

The failure of the Reforms is due to the fact that power has been 
seized by the politically-minded intelligentsia whose folly and fatuity, 
corruption and dishonesty are inveighed against ugh many 
chapters. — a main feature of the constructive proposals 
which are put forward as a way out of the dilemma is the segregation 
of the upper stratum of educated and politically conscious men and 
women from the rest of the community. They are to be allowed some 
representation in an Assembly packed so as to minimise their influence. 
But no carpet-bagging is to be allowed, and they will not be able to 
pose as the representatives of any class in the country except their 
own. 

The best chapters in the book are those which discuss the problem 
of the Indian Princes and demonstrate the impossibility of ‘‘ immediate 
Dominion status.” There is much truth also in the gloomy picture 
drawn of the failure of the local self-governing ies under the 
altered conditions of the new régime. 


Major Graham Pole’s book professes only to offer a bird’s-eye view 
of India—a medley of history and politics and statistics, with popular 
descriptions of Indian customs and ways of life. But his main p 
is to lead up to the inevitability of the Swarajist claim for immediate 
Dominion status as set forth in the Motilal Nehru, or “ All Parties 
Conference” Report. The unanimity of India in this report is said 
to have astonished the world. But in truth the astonishment must 
rather be at the audacity of such a statement in face of the frequently 
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reiterated dissent of the Moslems and the non-participation of the 
Indian Princes in the report. 

The ineradicable defects and weaknesses of dyarchy are well 
brought out, and it is shown that the next step may well be to estab- 
lish Provincial autonomy by transferring power and responsibility to . 
Ministers over the whole field of Provincial government. But one 
looks in vain for any adequate treatment of the problems which must 
be solved before a federated India can become a self-governing State. 


In the White Mutiny Sir Alexander Cardew takes us back to the 
India of a hundred and twenty years ago and unfolds in a narrative . 
of thrilling interest the causes and history of the Madras Mutiny in 
1809. The victories won by the Indian army in the Carnatic had. 
created the Madras Presidency and had made the East India Company 
the paramount power in India. To the Company’s officers—the great 
majority of them youths of subaltern rank—the honour and the 
interests of the Army seemed the most sacred charge of the State. 
Army reform was a sacrilege, against which armed resistance was not 
treason but a plain duty. Sir Alexander Cardew shows how Sir George 
Barlow’s energy and courage and his resolute enforcement of discipline 
saved the Madras Presidency from disruption and civil war. But the 
new light which now gilds the memory of Sir George Barlow is not 
without its shadows—and some of them fall on the more famous 
name of Sir John Malcolm, afterwards Governor of pre 2 


The Indian Ferment. By H. G. ALEXANDER. 1929. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 253 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


The Indian Ferment is the vivid and faithful record of the day to 
day impressions and meditations of a Quaker who spent some months 
in India during the cold weather of 1927-8. His object was to study 
Indian affairs, and in particular the opium question, on the spot and to 
try to understand and appreciate the Indian point of view. This was 
made easy for him by letters of introduction from Mr. C. F. Andrews 
to the leading Indian nationalists. His tour coincided with the first 
visit of the Simon Commission, when distrust, ill-will and misunder- 
sontne were still very acute, and it is not unnatural that he should 
have fallen into the mistake of regarding this passing phase as a fixed 
and unalterable condition. 

Mr. Alexander does less than justice to his own countrymen both 
individually and collectively. Arrogance and bad manners are 
certainly grievous faults, but is it fair to speak as if they were universal 
among all classes? It is only when he is thinking of Indians that Mr. 
Alexander asks, “If I judge the nation by its cultured leaders, does not 
one do that of every nation? ” 

On the opium question no definite conclusions are formulated, but 
this was hardly necessary, for he is in favour of immediate and uncon- 
ditional evacuation of India by the British. A parallel to this in terms 
of European politics would be—not the evacuation of the Rhineland— 
but the abolition of the League of Nations. F. G. PRATT. 


New Booxs 


*Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. By C. F. ANDREWs. 1929. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 382 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Indian Discontents. By Dr. EDWYN BEVAN. 19209. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 178 pp. 6s.) 
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FAR EAST 


China: a New Aspect. By H. STRINGER. 1929. (London: Witherby. 
8vo. 240pp.; Imap. 12s. 6d.) 


THE aspect of China which Mr. Stringer presents in this book is the 
railway aspect. He sheds an interesting side-light on many obscure 
places in China’s recent history, and gives some idea of the fraud, 
intrigue and bullying that accompanied the international scramble 
for any pickings that might be going in the economic development of 
China. The book is well worth reading, and it makes a timely appear- 
ance, for the air is thick once more with rumours of railway schemes— 
loans for rehabilitation and for fresh construction, and so on, quite in 
the old style except that the word “ concession ” is somewhat out of 
favour nowadays. Mr. Stringer, however, has serious limitations. He 
is fragmentary and disjointed, full of prejudice and often inaccurate, 
and the gaps in personal experience have not been filled out by the 
arduous process of historical research. 

The story of China’s railways might well be made the thread on 
which to hang the whole political and diplomatic history of China for 
the last fifty years. Ifsuch a task were undertaken by a trained writer 
with access to the records, endowed with industry, and above all 
possessed of sound judgment and a wide political outlook, the result 
would be a book of enormous value. Mr. Stringer, though sincere, 
interesting and eminently readable, does not reach this high standard. 
The most violent of his prejudices is directed against the present rulers 
of China, for whom he feels nothing but contempt and disgust. He 
dwells regretfully on a wholly imaginary past (for China may have 
been sunk in apathy, but she has never in the last hundred years 
enjoyed order or good government) ; and he still believes in this year 
of grace, 1929, that ‘‘ regeneration must lie in the Western assistance 
of a Chinese dictator, if not in foreign intervention for a time’’; and 
his plan for maintaining British prestige in China is to found a propa- 
ganda newspaper “ blatant, yellow, hysterical ”’ ! 

Some bitterness of spirit is natural and perhaps inevitable in any- 
one who has suffered the experience of a lifetime spent in the railway 
service of China. China has made so shameful a misuse of what 
should be a chief instrument of progress and civilisation that it is at 
least arguable that she would be better without any railways at all. 
It is to Mr. Stringer’s credit, however, that, though bitter, he is no 
cynic, and as a good railway engineer he still retains a stout belief in 
railways as the sole hope for the regeneration of China. It is, however, 
surprising that Mr. Stringer should remain a firm believer in the virtues 
of the Consortium, and that he should chide the Chinese for not placing 
themselves blindly and confidingly in the hands of a group of inter- 
national financiers. His own pages provide evidence enough that 
the Consortium has not been an unmixed blessing to China, and that 
it has certainly proved a baneful handicap on British industry in a 
field where Great Britain led the way. 


*China: The Land and the People. By L.H. DUDLEY BUXTON. 1929. 
(Clarendon Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 333 pp. 
15s.) 

THE sub-title of Mr. Buxton’s book—‘‘ A Human Geography ”’—is 
somewhat obscure, but the scope of the work may be indicated by the 
fact that it deals with Flora and Fauna ancient and modern (including 
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man), Agriculture and Industries and their Geographical Relations, 
Trade Routes, Culture, Topography and finally Climate. Mr. Buxton’s 
work is the fruit of others’ researches rather than hisown. He displays 
great industry and scholarship over a very wide field without, however, 
much freshness or originality. The illustrations, of which there are a 
great many, are excellent. 


* Japan in the League of Nations. By M. MaATsuSHITA. 1929. (New 
York : Columbia University Press. London: P.S. King and Son. 
8vo. I75 pp. $3; I2s.) 


A FRANK and useful study of Japan’s share in the formation, 
administration and proceedings of the League. Probably, most 
observers of the different nationalities at work in the League will agree 
with Professor Rappard—quoted here more in sorrow than in anger : 


“I do not feel that I know, nor that I understand the Japanese. Never 
having visited their country, I can judge them only by what they say, and they 
say very little.” 


Mr. Matsushita explains the reasons for the special difficulties and 
the diffidence of his countrymen in their relations with the League; 
but he confidently asserts their loyalty to the Covenant, and their 
desire to be helpful. He claims (not without justification) that 
Japanese representatives at Geneva have contributed substantially 
to the League’s work. As for the value of the League to Japan, 
Mr. Matsushita is refreshingly candid. The League gives to Japan the 
following concrete advantages : 

(a) Publicity value of the first order, in obtaining world-wide 
hearing for the Japanese point of view. 

(6) A permanent seat on the Council, which sets the seal on Japan’s 
recognition as a Great Power. 

(c) A key-position for promoting the cause of Racial Equality. 


“Tf, on the other hand, the League splits itself into several leagues on a 
continental basis, none of the desires of Japan can be successfully realised, 
because in that case Japan’s position would be isolated, and consequently it 
would limit the field of publicity, imply incomplete recognition of Japan as a 
Great Power, and the continuation of racial discrimination. Thus the benefits 
which Japan expects from the League are conditioned by the degree of the 
universality of the League.” 


This last chapter (“‘ Japan’s Interest in the League ”’) is the most 
interesting to the general reader, but the whole essay is clear in 
presentation, accurate in its facts (except for some spelling mistakes) 
and well-documented—a useful contribution to the growing library of 
League literature. In the Great War, Japan, remote as she was from 
the main scene of action and from the leading questions in dispute, 
held, with the United States, a casting vote. Her decision was in its 
way as important as that of America; and it was more timely. There 
is every reason to believe that her decision to support the League has 
been no less important than her decision to support the Allies; and 
upon her continued support depends the future of the League in Asia, 
and therefore its future as a world power. 


*The Unequal Treaties : China and the Foreigner. By RoDNEY GILBERT. 
1929. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xi+ 248 pp. 9s.) 

_ Mr. Givsert describes the Kuomintang as a ‘‘ mountebank organisa- 

tion.” Referring to High Commissioner Lin, the first great protagonist 
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of China’s struggle against ye he says “ he hopped from point to 
point in the Canton delta, fairly foaming with fury.” On p. 85 he 
naively takes Mr. H. B. Morse to task for presenting ‘“‘ the Chinese 
side of every case”’! This dull and tiresome book is an example of the 
sort of criticism—confined happily to a very small minority of foreigners 
in China—to which the Chinese take exception. It has no other value 
whatever. 


Vital Factors in China’s Problems. By LEE TENG-HWEE. 1929. 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, Ltd. 8vo. xi+458 pp. $2.50.) 


THis is a selection of articles and addresses reprinted from various 
sources—such as the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, the 
Chinese Students’ Monthly, etc.—and is apparently intended for the use 
of students in Chinese universities. Some of the articles are a little 
elementary and the title of the book is somewhat misleading. It is 
interesting to note that the Chinese educationist appears to be free from 
the complex which drives the politician to blame the foreigner for every 
ill that China suffers from. The book contains much sound reading 
and should make an excellent students’ manual. 


*The Nationalist Program for China. By Cnao-Cou Wu. 1929. 
(Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
iv+ II2 pp. 7s.) 

Tuis little book consists of two addresses and two speeches. The 
addresses deal in cursory fashion with the domestic and foreign pro- 
gramme of the Kuomintang. Under the first head it comprises de- 
mocracy and “‘ livelihood,” namely, economic readjustments on social- 
istic lines. Mr. Wu describes the many admirable measures which the 
Nationalist Party have in view, but he shows the Chinese politician’s 
usual airy disregard for the means by which these measures are to be 
carried into practical effect. The foreign programme also follows 
familiar lines. Every ill from which China suffers—political, economic, 
social, financial—all spring directly from the ‘‘ Unequal treaties.” 

The two speeches, made at the Williamstown Institute of Politics 
in the course of a debate on Manchuria, were hardly worth printing, 
but it seems that these, together with further padding in the shape of 
diplomatic documents, just made up sufficient material for a book. 


NEw Books 


East for Pleasure. By W. B. Harris. 1929. (London: Arnold. 
8vo. xii + 399 pp., illus. 2ts.) 

*British Malaya. By SIR FRANK SWETTENHAM. New and rev. ed. 
1929. (London: J. Lane. 8vo. xiii+ 372 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
*The International Aspects of Electrical Communications in the Pacific 
Area. By LEsLIE BENNETT TRIBOLET, Ph.D. 1929. (Oxford 
Univ. Press. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. vii + 

282 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

Pulling Strings in China. By W. F. TYLER. 1929. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. x-+ 310 pp. I5s.) 

*The Effect of the World War upon the Commerce and Industry of Japan. 
Commerce. By KakujIRO YAMASAKI. Industry. By GOTARO 
Ocawa. (Economic and Social History of the World War: 
Japanese Series.) 1929. (Yale Univ. Press. London: H. Mil- 
ford. Roy. 8vo. xxiv + 345 pp. $4.) 
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UNITED STATES AND PHILIPPINES 


*4 History of American Foreign Relations. By Louis MARTIN SEARS. 
1928. (London: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. xiii-+ 648 pp. 15s.) 

*Our Relations to the Nations of the Western Hemisphere. By CHARLES 
Evans Hucues. 1928. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 124 pp. 8s.) 

*American Foreign Policies. By JAMES WILFORD GARNER. 1928. 
(New York: The New York University Press. 8vo. viii + 
264 pp. $6.) 

WE have already several excellent single-volumed studies of 
American foreign policy, and there was no very obvious need to add to 
their number. That by Professor L. M. Sears which has now been 
published is a work of popularisation. Its treatment of the economic 
and legal problems which have been the source’ of difficulty and the 
subject of negotiation is slight. Avowedly limited to the history of 
American diplomacy, it sometimes becomes little more than a chronicle 
of successive diplomatic episodes. In a popular work of this kind it is 
extremely difficult to be precise, but the book is not always based upon 
the best authorities, the writing shows signs of haste, and the author 
himself makes some candid but surprising confessions of inaccuracy, 
and on the subject of impressment flatly contradicts on p. 68 what 
he has said on pp. 66-7. The volume, however, is lively and interest- 
ing; it treats at some length of quite recent diplomatic history; and 
it has a useful bibliography. 

Of far greater importance to the student of foreign affairs are the 
volumes written by Mr. Hughes and Professor Garner. Mr. Hughes, 
in a course of lectures delivered in Princeton University in 1928, is 
principally concerned with the relations of the United States and Latin 
America, and shows himself particularly anxious to conciliate Latin- 
American opinion. The most important part of the book is a candid 
and weighty discussion of the problem of intervention. To justify 
intervention at all in a hemisphere where, as Mr. Hughes observes, 
the tide of nationalism is oe is a very difficult task, and the 
attempt reveals a dilemma. Solicitous to guard the doctrine of 
sovereign independence, Mr. Hughes seeks to define legitimate inter- 
vention as that which is intended to enforce the performance of admitted 
international obligations or is a mere act of power dictated by the need 
of self-defence. Yet to that definition, he confesses, there is some- 
thing to be added. ‘‘ Without departing from the exercise of our 
normal rights,” he says, “‘ we are dhten in a position to influence pro- 
ceedings in other lands ”’ : it then becomes a duty to exercise “‘ admitted 
tights ” to “good ends.” But once concede that and two grave 
difficulties arise. It is hard to reconcile the conception that there is a 
police to which States are amenable with the doctrine that States in 
domestic matters are wholly independent. And it will be harder still 
to persuade the nations that the policeman should be self-appointed. 

Upon the dilemma which Mr. Hughes’ lectures thus reveal the 
lectures delivered by Professor Garner in New York University are 
a trenchant comment. Temperate and well-documented, they are a 
ruthless indictment of the hypocrisy,.bred of se ire ager and self- 
delusion, which has too often characterised the foreign policy of his 
countrymen. Of Mr. Hughes he naturally speaks with respect, but 


1 Cf. pp. 141, mn. 14; 459, n. 8. 
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he is unsparing in his exposure of the inconsistencies of American 
thought upon these matters and of the insincerity which couples pro- 
fessions of belief in a system of public right with a crude insistence upon 
national irresponsibility. Written by anyone but an American, the 
lectures would have made a most disquieting book. Coming as they 
do from a writer of acknowledged authority in the United States, 
and having been delivered, as they were, under the auspices of a well- 
known university, they are a sign of hope. But they will also make 
wholesome reading for those who exaggerate the ease with which the 
policy of the United States may be made to harmonise with that of 
Great Britain. H. HALE BELLor. 


*The Philippine Islands. By W. CAMERON ForBeEs. 1928. (New 
pene mm hton Mifflin Co. 8vo. xiv-+ 620, vii+ 636 pp. 
2 vols. $x0. 


Tus book merits the attention of all students of colonial affairs. 
It is the work of a former American Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines, and is the most valuable account of the United States régime in 
the Islands that has yet been published. Few Americans have had so 
long a connection with the Philippines as Mr. Cameron Forbes. He 
was Secretary of Commerce and Police in the Philippine Government 
from 1904 to 1909, and Governor General of the Islands from 1909 to 
1913. In 1920 he was a member of the Wood-Forbes Mission to the 
Philippines, and was in the Islands again—unofficially—in 1926. In 
writing this book Mr. Forbes was assisted by Mr. F. W. ter, for 
twenty years one of the most distinguished American officials in the 
Philippine Government service. The Government offices in Manila 
also furnished Mr. Forbes with information and statistics. 

The first volume is devoted to the history of the establishment of 
American rule in the Philippines, and to an account of the various 
governmental activities—education, public order, public works 
(admirable chapters), finance, justice, land, public health, prisons, and 
the Civil Service. It also includes an excellent chapter on Bagnio, the 
hill station, and a good account of the pagan peoples. The second 
volume begins with an interesting chapter on the Moros, the Moham- 
medan tribes, and contains excellent chapters on Philippine political 
parties, the Philippine Assembly (1907-16), and the Independence 
Movement. Mr. Forbes is very tolerant in his discussion of the 
Harrison (Democratic) administration of the Islands in his chapters on 
“The Régime of the Democratic Party” and “Government by 
Filipinos,” and his account is favourable to the Filipinos. He is 
restrained, too, in his account of the Wood administration (1921-27). 
Most writers on the Philippines decry the one administration and praise 
the other: Mr. Forbes has dealt very fairly with both. 

The book is well written, contains considerable detailed information 
not readily obtainable elsewhere, and has valuable appendices. It is 
a pity that the Jones Law, the Philippine Organic Act, was not included 
among the documents quoted in the appendices. 

The work, however, has its defects. It is a useful book for those 
who already know something of the Philippine Islands ; it will doubtless 
leave the rest of Mr. Forbes’ readers somewhat confused and without 
a clear idea of what the Islands and their government are really like 
to-day. The book says little of the present state of police, prisons and 
justice-of-the-peace courts. Nor are finance, land, and the tariff 
(America maintains a closed door in the Philippines) satisfactorily 
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discussed. The civil service is very inadequately treated. The 
chapter on the Moros is singularly fair and free from prejudice. Mr. 
Forbes, however, oe no view as to the wisdom of the policy of 
assimilation which has been followed in the administration of the 
pagan and Mohammedan minorities. 

To-day, when the form of government in so many tropical colonies 
is under consideration, we should have welcomed a constitutional 
discussion of the working of the Jones Law in the Philippine Islands. 
Mr. Forbes, despite his experience as a colonial governor, contributes 
little in these two volumes to the science of colonial administration. 
His attempts to compare American methods with the colonial policies of 
other Powers are occasionally naive. Frequent references, mostly 
unfavourable, are made to the Dutch East Indies. There is not a 
single direct reference in the whole work to British Malaya. 

IFoR POWELL. 


Wall Street and Washington. By JosEpH StacG LAWRENCE. 1929. 
(Princeton University Press. $5. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xx + 468 pp. 23s.) 

THE duty of the Federal Reserve System to the speculator is a 
question which has produced a crop of polemic literature in the United 
States. Recent events will probably be the excuse for a full Senatorial 
inquiry into the various problems which complicate the relations 
‘between the Reserve Banks and the millions of Americans who “‘ pla 
the market.” Mr. Lawrence’s book was written during the Sevestdh 
days of May, but it is hardly likely that any arguments will be used 
in December which do not appear in it. The wit and vigour of the 
author’s phrasing helps the reader through 368 pages of type, and 
through some exhausting scrambles among the peaks and chasms of 
the score of charts. The appendices, which consist of reports of dis- 
cussions in congress, occupy another 100 pages. 

Mr. Lawrence is unlucky to have written with such confidence 
during summer days when prices were high; his book will be read 
because his arguments are interesting, not because his conclusions are 
important. 

C. I. C. BosANQUET. 
NEw Books 


The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge. By CALVIN CoOLIDGE. 1929. 
(London: Chatto and Windus. 8vo. vii+ 247 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

*The Isthmian Highway. By HUGHGORDON MILLER. 1929. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xiii + 327 pp. 18s.) 

*What the Negro Thinks. By RoBERT Russa MoToNn. 1929. (Lon- 
don: Student Christian Movement. 8vo. vii+ 267 pp. 


7s. 6d. 

*American Policy toward Russia since 1917. By FREDERICK LEWIS 
SCHUMAN. 1929. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. ix + 399 
pp. Ios.) 

LATIN AMERICA 


*Liberty and ~—— in Spanish America. By CECIL JANE. 1929. 
a ess. London: H. Milford. 8vo. vii +177 pp. 
Ios. 


Tus book, the first to be published under the auspices of the 


Chair of Spanish Studies at Oxford, is a contribution of first-class 
importance to the understanding of the ideals and motives which 
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underlie past and present developments in a part of the world which 
is changing rapidly and which is to-day perhaps less studied in Europe 
and certainly less well understood than any other continent. 

As civilisation augments and philosophy grows, we commonly find 
a school of historians arise who seek to deduce from history, reinforced 
by their personal studies, certain broad general tendencies common 
to a particular race or civilisation. What Greene did for the English 
People, Bryce for the United States, Bodley for France and Hunter 
for India, Mr. Jane has essayed to do, in the compass of a small 
volume, for Spanish America. It may be said at once that he has 
achieved a remarkable degree of success. As Professor de Madari 
says in a brief but weighty preface, ‘“‘ We think nowadays that both 
politics and economics are but manifestations of psychology, and Mr. 
Jane has boldly and clearly built on this view his interpretation of 
Spanish American ee eat evolution. . . . Since he speaks as an 
Englishman to Englishmen and Americans, he may hope to succeed 
where a less impartial advocate might have failed ”—in interpreting 
one to another the two great European civilisations on which the 
future of the American continents depends. 

Mr. Jane describes racial tendencies not dramatically, nor sub- 
jectively, but observantly and objectively, with the intention rather of 
elucidating tendencies than of analysing existing conditions. Nor is 
the effect diminished by the pervading character of keen Fy cone 
and careful characterisation. On almost every page the reader marks 
an arresting sentence, an acute generalisation, the truth of which 
appeals to anyone with a more than superficial knowledge of a par- 
ticular American State. 

It is a book which should be placed in the hands of every English- 
man who visits Spanish America on business or on pleasure, on behalf 
of the British Government or in the interests of the trade of the 
British Empire. It should find a place in the library of every ship that 
sails across the South Atlantic, and of every business house which has 
relations with Latin America. 

Its publication under the auspices of the Chair of Spanish Studies 
at Oxford is a guarantee of the future fulfilment of the intention of 
the founders of this endowment, that its scope should extend to the 
Spanish-speaking world. Is it too much to hope that it is the fore- 
runner and herald of an Oxford History of Spanish America, worthy 
to take its place side by side with the Cambridge Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern Histories, and planned on a not less generous scale? 
Such a work is long overdue. If it could be written with the insight 
and sympathy which has inspired Mr. Jane, it would go far. to remove 
the reproach, often made but by no means entirely deserved, against 
English scholarship, that it has not as yet contributed its quota to 
the better understanding of a people which still have, both in com- 
merce and in politics, more in common with this country than with 
any other. A. T. Witson. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


NEw Books 
Théorie du Protectionnisme et de l Echange International. By MIHAIL 
MANOILESCO. 1929. (Paris: M. Giard. 8vo. 382 pp. 50 fr.) 
The Money Illusion. By IrvING FISHER. 1929. (London: en 
and Unwin. 8vo. xv +245 pp. 7s. 6d) 
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NOTES 


“ ASLIB ” 


THE sixth annual Conference of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux was held at Trinity College from the 2oth- 
23rd September last. 

The title of the Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, or ASLIB, is not as informative as it should be, and people 
are sometimes puzzled by the diversity of its interests and the apparent 
lack of connection between all its many activities. But all the activities 
and interests fall clearly enough into the scheme once the problem 
which concerns the Association is appreciated. In his Presidential 
address at Cambridge, Sir Joseph Thomson recalled the days, within 
his memory, when the student could read and know all that had been 
published on his subject. Those days are gone. Monsieur Otlet, 
of the International Institute of Bibliography, gave some approximate 
figures : twelve million books published since the invention of printing ; 
200,000 more every year; 75,000 current periodicals; not to mention 
the information contained in reports of Government and other com- 
mittees and departments, patent specifications, the unpublished records 
of research bodies, the acts of legislatures and so on. Human faculty 
is limited and it is beyond any individual’s capacity to cope with the 
information available in the world on a subject, however small and 
specialised it may be, unless the information is organised for his use. 
ASLIB was founded, some years ago, in recognition of that fact and 
of the need for systematic effort to deal with it. 


One of the most interesting Prope sals from the point of view of the 


Institute was made in a paper by M. Otlet. M. Otlet’s proposal was, 
briefly, that all sources of specialised information, special libraries, 
information bureaux, etc., should be connected to and interconnected 
through central organisations locally and nationally; that, inter- 
nationally, these central organisations should be connected in turn to 
each other, and finally to a world body. 

Various attempts in this direction have already been made in 
special fields, as, br instance, the Conference of Institutions for the 
Scientific Study of International Relations, the second meeting of which 
was held at Chatham House last March. In this case, national co- 
ordinating committees, embracing academic bodies and scientific 
organisations, have been formed in the different countries, that in 
Great Britain having its headquarters at Chatham House, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge of the London School of 
Economics. In such ways a number of the units necessary to M. 
Otlet’s scheme are already in existence, and it remains for the central 
national bodies such as ASLIB to co-ordinate their work. 

Other subjects of particular interest which were discussed at the 
Conference included the co-ordination of published information on 
economic, financial and trade matters, and the scope of the information 
service of a bank. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Conference may be obtained 
from the Association at 26 Bedford Square, W.C.1. price 5s. A useful 
work of reference published by the Association is The Aslib Directory 
to collections of books and sources of information throughout the British 
Isles (Oxford University Press, {1 Is.). 
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THE LIBRARY 


The Council wishes to acknowledge with many thanks gifts of 
ublications for the Library from: Mr. A. J. A. Ball; Mr. E. Balogh; 
Mr. D. C. Blaisdell; M. J. Borovicka; Mr. F. B. Bourdillon; M. 
Cammaerts; Mr. E. N. Carr; Prof. F. Clark; Mr. L. Curtis; Mr. 
Davenport; Mrs. L. de Bunsen; Prof. Delisle Burns; Sir C. Delmé 
Radcliffe; Miss Durham; Mr. W.N. Ewer; Mr. Fisher; Mr. H. A. R. 
Gibb; Dr. H. Goad; Mr. H. Hale Bellot; Miss Haynes; Sir James 
Headlam-Morley; Mr. C. A. Hooper; Dr. Manley O. Hudson; Mr. J. 
Jaeger; Mr. Lasker; Rev. D. Lockhart; Mr. J. G. Lockhart; Mr. 
Lorwin; M. Lukaschek; Mr. C. A. Macartney; Lord Meston; Mr. 
Namier; Mr. Ifor Powell; Sir John Power; Mr. F. G. Pratt; Dr. 
Protopopescu; M. Raventos; M. Riasanovsky; Signor Rocco; Sir J. 
Sandeman Allen; Herr Schmidt; Dr. Seton-Watson; M. Sokolnicki; 
Lady Spring-Rice; Sir D. M. Stevenson; Miss Stiff; Mr. Sykes; 
Capt. H. G. Thursfield; Mr. Stanley Unwin; Mrs. A. Waterfield; Lady 
M. Watner; Mr. A. Watts; Dr. A. von Wegener; Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett ; Sir Arnold Wilson; Mr. Lucien Wolf; Hon. H. A. Wyndham ; 
Académie de Droit International; Belgian Ambassador; British Year 
Book of International Law; Catholic Truth Society; Estonian 
Legation; Finnish Legation; Foreign Office; Foreign Policy 
Association; German Embassy; Grotius Society; Information 
Service; Inspector-General of Police, Baghdad; Latvian Foreign 
Office; Mexican Commercial Attaché; Mexican Foreign Office; New 
York University Library; Roumanian Ministry of Agriculture; 
Roumanian Legation; Union des Eglises pour la Paix; Zionist 
Organisation. 





ERRATUM 


On p. 439, line 1, of the September number of the Journal, for 
“Mf. C. P. Howland of the Foreign Policy Association” read ‘‘ Mr. 
C. P. Howland of the Council on Foreign Relations.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE INFLUENCE OF AVIATION ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


To the Secretary, 
Chatham House, 
10 St. James’s Square, S.W.t1. 


DEAR SIR, 

_ In the paper on Aviation published in the July number of the 
Journal of the Institute of International Affairs is a comparison 
between the air activities of the British Empire and those of other 
nations. 

The statistics are hardly complete, because they do not include 
those of air transportation in Canada, The following Press despatch 
gives the situation in a concise form :— 


“ Civil air transportation statistics from twenty-six nations 
for 1928, made public to-day agen 29, 1929) at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, show that United States planes carried 
4,061,210 pounds of mail; France 1,607,280; Germany, 1,130,000 ; 
Canada 316,631, and Great Britain 120,962. 
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“‘ Canada’s 327 ships flew 2,724,414 miles. 

“‘ Germany led the list easily in number of passengers carried, 
with a total of 115,600. Canada came second with 74,689. United 
States was third with 49,713. Germany’s express and freight 
total was 4,282,000 pounds. France was second with 2,755,000 
pounds; Canada third with 2,404,682 pounds, and the United 
States fourth with 1,847,836.” 

Yours truly, 
W. Bovey, 
Li.-Col., Member, Montreal Branch, Canadian 
McGill University, Institute of International Affairs. 
Montreal, ¢ 
September 23rd, 1929. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
DEAR SIR, 

In reply to Colonel Bovey’s comment, the statistics given in 
my paper compare the air activities of Great Britain, Germany, France 
and the United States. The common denominator is national effort. 
To include in Britain’s effort the entirely independent air activities 
of our Dominions would, I think, be misleading; it would destroy 
the basis of comparison. 

Happily both Canada and Australia have, as I pointed out in my 
paper, realised the cardinal importance of commercial aviation and 
have developed extensive air route systems. It is Great Britain, 
which should be the dynamic centre of Imperial endeavour, that has 
fallen behind—witness the fact that we have only in this eleventh 
year after the Armistice established a skeleton air service to India; 
that the Cape to Cairo air route, surveyed ten years ago, is still merely 
a line on the map; that we have allowed the bulk of the Canadian 
aircraft market to fall into the hands of our foreign competitors, and 
that we possess to-day a total of twenty-four air liners, whereas 
Germany, France and America each has several hundreds. 

Yours truly, 
P. R. C. GRovEs, 
United Service Club, Brig.-Gen. 
Pall Mall, S.W.1, 
November ist, 1929. 





‘““A PROBLEM OF ARABIAN STATESMANSHIP:” SOME 
COMMENTS 

THE July number of this Journal contained an article by Professor 
A. J. Toynbee, “‘ A Problem of Arabian Statesmanship,” in which the 
Arabian problem, sometimes looked at from a somewhat narrow angle 
of vision, was dealt with from a broad point of view at once refreshing 
and interesting. Much has been written, for instance, on the subject 
of Bedouin inter-tribal raiding, yet it remains for Professor Toynbee to 
make the following suggestive comment : 


‘* Indeed, these raids, in which there was little bloodshed, were not so much 
a form of warfare as a wasteful redistribution of stock conducted with the 
amenities of a sport.” 
In view of the importance of the points dealt with by Professor 


Toynbee, perhaps a few further comments by the writer, who has had a 
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fairly varied experience of Middle Eastern affairs, may not be out of 
place. 


“‘Tbn Sa‘iid already ranks as one of the great statesmen of Arabian 
history. Starting as a landless exile, he has built up, in a quarter of a 
century, an empire extending across the Arabian peninsula east and west 
from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, and north and south from the frontiers 
of ‘Iraq and Transjordan to the fringes of the Yaman highlands and the 
Rub‘u’1-Khali desert.” 


Thus does Professor Toynbee commence his article, and up to its 
conclusion Ibn Sa‘iid inevitably takes the centre of the stage; in- 
evitably since at the present moment one could, without much ex- 
aggeration, say that Arabia and Ibn Sa‘id are one, and certainly it is 
quite impossible to write of the former without mention of the latter. 
Yet in this stress on the personality and policy of this great Arabian 
statesman are we not forgetting the outstanding factor in the whole 
Arabian problem: that he is not immortal? In much that is written 
on Arabian affairs there seems to be a tendency to regard the present 
Arabian Empire as something fixed and immutable. Yet after all 
does it not depend on the life of a single man? Barring “accidents ” 
(and it must be remembered that his position compels him to “ live 
dangerously ”’), we may hope that Ibn Sa‘iid has a number of years 
before him, but he is no longer young, and in the time that remains to 
him can he establish his Empire firmly enough to survive his death, or 
on the latter event will it crumble away into its pristine condition of a 
welter of warring states? In Afghanistan we have a striking object- 
lesson of how soon an Oriental Empire can dissolve from stability into 
anarchy. There was an Arabia before Ibn Sa‘id, and there will be one 
after him, and in our natural absorption in the Arabia of the present we 
should not omit to keep an imaginative eye on the Arabia of the future. 
Besides the inter-tribal raids in the Arabian deserts, there are—as 
Professor Toynbee points out—the far more important raids from the 
“desert” into the “ sown,” 7.e. into the “‘ Fertile Crescent” of ‘Iraq, 
Transjordan, Palestine and Syria, which raids, now that these areas are 
mandated to European Powers, assume the aspect of serious inter- 
national incidents. These raids have, of course, the same economic 
cause as similar incursions elsewhere in Asia, which compel the tribes- 
man of the wastes and hills to prey upon the fertile country which 
adjoins his barren marches. In the case of Arabia the economic factor 
is strengthened by Wahbhabi fanaticism, and the two areas most affected 
have been ‘Iraq and Transjordan. Professor Toynbee points out that 
though these raids have been driven back by British aeroplanes and 
armoured cars, nevertheless the fact that they continue to be made 
“‘ indicates that the pressure making for them has been very strong,” 
and goes on to speculate that the superiority of the British over the 
Wahhabis, which mainly consists in possessing “ certain mechanical 
apparatus,” will not last indefinitely, and that the Wahhabis may in 
time be able to arm themselves with similar “ tools”’ of warfare— 
aeroplanes, armoured cars, etc. 


“ At any rate, the actual overwhelming superiority of military force on the 
British side can hardly be reckoned upon as a factor which will necessarily 
govern the situation permanently.” 
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With this view personally I do not agree. The “ tools ” for modern 
mechanical warfare can only be made, and used effectively, by nations 
which have modern standards of mechanisation. That a few aero- 
planes or armoured cars may figure amongst the Arabian forces is not 
unlikely, but that the Arabian peoples, whether Wahhabi or otherwise, 
can, in their resourceless country, ever build up the widespread and 
intricate organisation of factories, repair shops, petrol supplies, wireless 
telegraphy, mechanics, pilots, and a hundred other essentials without 
which no serious mechanical warfare can be conducted, seems 
impossible. - 

In the following sentences Professor Toynbee asks a serious question: 

“Can the Arabian Peninsula dispense for an indefinite period with that 
importation and distribution of resources which, under the old régime, was 
effected by raids from ‘ the desert ’ into ‘ the sown ’ and by inter-tribal raids 
in the interior? And if the answer to this first quéstion be in the negative, 
will the United Kingdom of Najd-Hijaiz, having on its own initiative put a 
stop to the inter-tribal raids, find itself compelled sooner or later to launch— 
in lieu of the raids into the ‘ Fertile Crescent,’ which have been checked by the 

British Air Force—a ‘ Holy War,’ waged by the united forces of the Peninsula 

with modern Western weapons and ancient Islamic enthusiasm ? ” 

To this question I would reply that such a Holy War is at least 
improbable, First, because of the restraining influence of Ibn Sa‘tid’s 
statesmanship in however difficult straits he may be placed; second, 
because, as already pointed out, the Wahhdbis cannot manufacture or 
employ ‘‘ modern Western weapons” on a sufficient scale; and third, 
because the Kingdom of Najd-Hijaz is not sufficiently “‘ united ”’ for 
such a combined effort. At the same time there is no avoiding the 
hard economic fact that the Arabian tribes find it extremely difficult to 
make ends meet without raiding the “‘ Fertile Crescent,” and economic 
necessity is a sharp spur. 

In this connection Professor Toynbee says : 

“‘ It remains to be proved that the | i ay of the Hijaz is shared by Najd; 

and the economic future of Najd depends on whether Ibn Sa‘iid’s policy of 

converting nomadic cattle-breeders into agriculturalists concentra in 
permanent settlements is being realised on a sufficient scale and with sufficient 
rapidity to make h- for the economic loss occasioned by the abrupt stoppage 
of raiding. ... e question of time, is the crux of the situation; for, given 
sufficient time, there is no reason to suppose that the Badu are incapable of 
metamorphosis into fallahin if the necessary economic conditions for this are 
present. In Egypt, the greater part of the former Badawi element has 


already settled on the land in the course of little more than a century, and the 
same tendency has begun to declare itself in ‘Iraq since the close of the 


General War of 1914-18.” 

It is certainly to be hoped that Ibn Sa‘iid’s far-sighted scheme may 
be crowned with success, but the well-watered countries of Egypt and 
‘Iraq are hardly comparable to the waterless Arabian peninsula. The 
Bedouin who turn from cattle-breeding to agriculture (or rather a mix- 
ture of both) in ‘Iraq, are members of the riverain tribes already within 
‘Iraqi limits, and have fertile land to settle on. The Arabian Bedouin, 
on the other hand, have only their own scattered oases to turn to, and 
it is doubtful if these—Riyadh, Ha’il, Hasa, etc.—though fertile enough 
in their own way, can absorb more than a very small proportion of the 
large nomad population which has to be dealt with. 
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